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A SURVEY OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION’ 


By WALTER S. MONROE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


In making this survey of the require- 
nts for the doctor of philosophy in edu- 
cation a questionnaire was addressed to all 
e institutions listed in the compilations of 
titles of graduate theses in education issued 
1917 by the Bureau of Educational 
one h as having conferred this degree 
during the ten-year period from 1918 to 
1927. It is gratifying to be able to state 
t a reply was secured from each of the 
twenty-nine institutions that conferred 
more than one degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in edueation during this period. In 
addition, a eopy of the printed announce- 
ment of the graduate school or of the de- 
partment of education was secured from 
practically all these institutions. In order 
to reduce errors to a minimum, a prelimi- 
nary summary was submitted to all the in- 
stitutions, and the changes reported have 
been incorporated in this report. Hence it 
is believed that this summary not only in- 
cludes all institutions but is also accurate 


on all essential points. 
In interpreting what follows, it will be 
helpful to keep in mind that in most insti- 
1 Address before a joint meeting of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education and the 
American Educational Research Association, At- 
lantie City, February 25. 


tutions graduate work in education is sub- 
ject to the requirements of the graduate 
school. This means that the department of 
education is limited in formulating require- 
ments for a graduate degree, and that some 
of the requirements to be discussed are 
those of the graduate school rather than 
specifications planned by the department 
of education. It is doubtless true that in 
several cases the requirements reported do 
not represent the consensus of opinion in 
the department of education. Another 
point that should be remembered is that a 
requirement may be administered so that it 
really means different things in different 
institutions. For example, the requirement 
of a minimum of three years of residence 
would seem to be definite, but at one insti- 
tution it may be interpreted to mean three 
years of course work; and at another, two 
years of course work plus one year spent 
on the thesis. Hence in comparing stated 
requirements the differences noted must be 
interpreted with caution. 

Since this report deals primarily with 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in edu- 
eation, only a few comments will be made 
relative to the doctor of education for 
which requirements were reported by six 
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institutions—Boston University, Califor- 
nia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Southern 
California and Stanford. As is to be ex- 
pected, these requirements differ somewhat 
from those for the doctor of philosophy in 
education. The most significant of these 
departures seem to be (1) the elimination 
of the language requirement at California, 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins, and the pos- 
sible elimination at Southern California 
and Stanford; (2) the requirement of 
professional experience—California four 
years, Harvard one year and Stanford two 
years; (3) a concept of the thesis as an 
organization and application of existing 
knowledge rather than as an original con- 
tribution. (For master-teacher type of 
degree, Stanford requires no thesis.) The 
first of these three departures is probably 
the most significant, but it may be noted 
that several institutions that confer only 
the doctor of philosophy have modified the 


language requirement. In regard to the 


nature of the thesis, several institutions 
that confer only the Ph.D. degree accept 


se 


some theses that represent ‘‘an organiza- 
tion and application of existing knowl- 
edge’’ rather than ‘‘an original contribu- 
tion’’ as this term is generally interpreted. 

When the requirements for the doctor of 
philosophy are examined, only two appear 
to be common to all institutions—a thesis 
and a final examination. Possibly these 
requirements should not be considered uni- 
form since both the thesis and the final 
examination vary in both quantity and 
quality. The requirement of two lan- 
guages (French and German) is made at 
all institutions except Indiana, where the 
language requirement is determined by the 
type of thesis; but Cincinnati, George 
Washington, Iowa, New York and Pitts- 
burgh permit the substitution of a course 
in educational statistics for one language, 
and Teachers College permits the substitu- 
tion of educational statistics for either one 
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or both languages. Fifteen institutipns 
allow the substitution of another languag 
for either French or German, and one jp. 
stitution (Pennsylvania) permits the syb. 
stitution of other languages for either on. 
or both. 

When the first draft of this report was 
written, a minimum of three years of grad. 
uate study was included as a uniform 
requirement. It was found, however, that 
Harvard requires only two years, and 
Teachers College only two and a half years 
Furthermore, ‘‘a minimum of three years 
of graduate study’’ does not appear ¢ 
have a standard meaning, especially in the 
ease of part-time students. The 
amount of graduate work a full-time grad 
uate student is permitted to carry varies 
from nine semester hours at Pittsburgh 
and Wisconsin to fifteen hours at fourteen 
institutions. Twelve institutions reported 
twelve semester hours. The maximum per- 
mitted varies from twelve at five institu- 
tions to eighteen at three, with Jolins Hop- 
kins reporting no limit. In the case of 
part-time students the most common prac 
tice seems to limit full-time assistants an 
instructors to one half or less of the maxi 
mum permitted to full-time graduate stu 
dents. George Washington, Ohio, Orego. 
and Washington are more liberal, the last 
named institution permitting eleven 4 
ter units, which is approximately 69 | 
eent. of the maximum permitted full-time 
students. These variations mean, for ex 
ample, that a student who at the beginning 
of his second year secures a full-time assis 
tantship will be required at some insfitu- 
tions to devote four or five years to secur- 
ing his degree, while at other institutions 
somewhat less time would be required 
Another variation in the meaning of th: 
residence requirement is due to the portion 
of the three years that may be spent on the 
thesis. In some institutions the entire 
third year may be devoted to the thesis; in 
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others the student is required to devote a 
large portion of the third year to course 
work 

Two languages, a@ minimum of three 
vears of graduate study, a thesis and a 
énal examination are probably general re- 
quirements of the graduate school in all 
institutions. When we consider require- 
ments that are more likely to be formula- 
tions of the department of education we 
find less uniformity. 

The minimum number of hours of under- 
vraduate work in education required for 
admission as a graduate student in the 
department of education varies from no 
requirement at Harvard, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Teachers College and Yale to twenty- 
four semester hours at Cincinnati and 
Texas, and forty-three quarter units at 
Stanford. The distribution shows modes 
at both twelve and fifteen semester hours. 
Educational psychology is specifically re- 
juired by seventeen institutions ; principles 
of edueation, by eleven; history of educa- 
tion, by eleven. Stanford and California 
require edueational statistics; Kansas, 
educational sociology. No specific courses 

re required at Catholic University, Chi- 

Indiana, Minnesota, Peabody and 
Texas. 

On the graduate level the course require- 
ments vary widely. Nine institutions— 
Brown, Catholie University, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, George Washington, Iowa, Johns 
Hopkins, New York and Southern Califor- 
nia—require that the major be in ‘‘general 
** At the other extreme there 
are several institutions in which the major 
may be any one of a number of sequences 
of courses representing divisions of the 
field of edueation: California, seven; Har- 
vard, twelve; Michigan, ten; Missouri, 
five; Pittsburgh, nine; Stanford, eight; 
Wisconsin, ten; Yale, nine. Practically all 
institutions explicitly state that the degree 
of doctor of philosophy is not to be secured 


education. 
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by merely earning a specified number of 
credits, and there are relatively few specific 
course requirements. Seventeen of the 
twenty-nine institutions reported certain 
specific course requirements. The courses 
most frequently mentioned are: eduea- 
tional statistics, by twelve institutions— 
Brown, Cincinnati, George Washington, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oregon, 
Pittsburgh, Stanford, Washington and 
Wisconsin; educational philosophy or 
theory, by nine institutions—California, 
Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Mis- 
souri, Pittsburgh, Southern California, 
Stanford and Yale; educational psychol- 
ogy, by nine institutions—California, Har- 
vard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, 
Missouri, Southern California, Stanford 
and Yale; history of education, by seven 
institutions—California, Harvard, Illinois, 
Johns Hopkins, Southern California, Stan- 
ford and Yale; educational administration, 
by seven institutions—Brown, California, 
George Washington, Missouri, Pittsburgh, 
Stanford and Yale; thesis writing and re- 
search, by six institutions—Cincinnati, 
Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Southern 
California and Washington; secondary 
education, by five institutions—Brown, 
California, George Washington, Pitts- 
burgh and Yale. Cornell does not require 
any specific courses but ‘‘usually expects 
a student taking the doctorate to have had 
work in certain major fields.’’ Graduate 
students at New York University are re- 
quired to take courses in two of the follow- 
ing five fields: philosophy of education, 
educational psychology, history of educa- 
tion, educational administration and edu- 
cational sociology. Teachers College re- 
quires six general courses distributed 
among the following five fields: history of 
education, philosophy of education, educa- 
tional psychology, comparative education 
and educational sociology. No one field is 
absolutely required, but the restriction is 
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made that not more than two courses be in 


any one field. 
No institution gives graduate credit for 
L =) P 
practical experience or for study carried on 


without direct supervision by a qualified 
instructor. Occasional exceptions to this 
rule are made at Catholic University and 
Cornell (arts and science), and Iowa, Ohio 
and Texas accept work done in extension 
classes or by correspondence. Indiana and 
Kansas aecept extension credit. Except at 
Catholic University work done during the 
summer session may be counted toward the 
doctor’s degree. Illinois has the restriction 
that the summer session must immediately 
precede or follow attendance during a full 
semester, and Stanford does not accept 
attendance during only six weeks of the 
summer session as part of the residence 
requirement. Brown and Yale have no 
summer session. 

All institutions have 
selecting the students who are admitted to 
candidacy for the doctor’s degree. An 
examination, usually called a preliminary 
examination, is required except at Catholic 
University, Chicago and Johns Hopkins. 
At eight of the institutions this examina- 
tion is written. Fifteen others require 
both oral and written. At Indiana the 
committee may excuse a student from this 
examination, and at Iowa the examination 
may be waived if the student made a good 
record on his master’s examination. The 
scope of the examination varies, but in gen- 
eral it may be described as comprehensive. 
A few institutions have rather detailed 
instructions for students who are prepar- 
ing for this examination, but in most insti- 
tutions there appears to be no systematic 
formulation of what this examination is 
expected to cover. In such cases a prelimi- 
nary examination becomes what the exam- 
ining committee happens to desire to make 
it. If a student fails on the examination to 
secure admission to candidacy for the doe- 


some means for 
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tor’s degree, a second trial appears to hp 
possible at all institutions, but the restric. 
tions are such that probably very few st 
dents are given a second trial. Chicae 


telligence examination. Michigan requires 
in addition to the preliminary examination 
a special examination in the candidate's 
field of specialization at the time he js 
ready to begin work on his dissertation 
The master’s degree is required at Brown. 
Cincinnati, George Washington, Peabody. 
Pittsburgh and Stanford. Eighteen insti. 
tutions have requirements 

grades made in courses taken. The most 
common requirement is an average of B. 
but a few institutions permit the average 
to be somewhat lower. 

Students are usually required to ap- 
nounce a thesis problem at the end of the 
second year or the beginning of the third 
year. The criteria or standards by which 
the appropriateness of a proposed problem 
is determined are very general and indefi- 
nite. The replies from Stanford 
Teachers College indicate a somewhat more 
systematic evaluation than at other insti- 
tutions. Only nine institutions reported 
any restriction in regard to the number of 
years that may elapse between the comple- 
tion of residence study and the completion 
of the thesis. Yale reported that a rule 
had been proposed and probably would 
be adopted. Seven of the twenty-nine in- 
stitutions do not require publication of the 
thesis—California, George Washington, 
Harvard, Kansas, Michigan, New York and 
Wisconsin. 

Thirteen of the institutions reported that 
the supervision of the thesis was by a com- 
mittee—Cincinnati, George Washington, 
Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Pittsburg! 
Southern California, Teachers College, 
Wisconsin and Yale. The most common 
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practice, however, is to make one member 
of the staff responsible. Chicago reported 
shat ‘‘eandidates consult with everybody.’’ 
The replies to this portion of the question- 
naire gave the impression that few institu- 

ns have evolved a systematic plan for 
supervising thesis work. It is undoubtedly 

r - that the supervision can be made so 
systematic that the student will be given 
little opportunity to exhibit his initiative 
and resourcefulness. On the other hand, 

. examination of a considerable number 
of theses suggests that some students are 
viven inadequate supervision. The super- 
vision of a thesis by a committee rather 
than by a single member of the graduate 
faculty seems to be a commendable prac- 
tice. The field of education is a rapidly 
crowing one, and no one man can keep in 
touch with the developments in all phases 
of the field. Consequently, unless a thesis 
is confined to a very restricted topic, and 
one which is not closely related to other 
topics, one member of the faculty will be 
unlikely to be able to give adequate direc- 
tion to all phases of the student’s work. 
Furthermore, if the thesis is to be passed 
upon by a committee when it is completed, 
it is seareely fair to the members of the 
staff to expect one of them to assume entire 
responsibility for its direction. If the com- 
mittee takes its responsibiiity seriously, it 
necessarily passes judgment upon the pro- 
fessor who directed the thesis as well as 
upon the work of the candidate. 

There is little uniformity relative to the 
scope of the final examination. Eleven 
institutions—Brown, Catholic University, 
Cincinnati, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylva- 
nia, Pittsburgh, Southern California, Stan- 
ford, Teachers College and Yale—reported 
that the scope of the final examination 
varies. This presumably means that the 
examining committee is free to ask any 
questions that it judges appropriate. Cor- 
nell and Michigan reported ‘‘thesis and 
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anything else,’’ and Washington stated 
‘thesis and on work which may be pre- 
scribed at time of preliminary.’’ The 
other institutions require an examination 
on the field of study (sometimes only major 
field). The following institutions made no 
mention of the thesis in describing the 
scope of the final examination: Chicago, 
Cornell, Indiana, Ohio and Texas. The 
comment may be made that, considering 
the character of theses in education, a final 
examination confined to the thesis is rather 
absurd, especially when the thesis has re- 
ceived the approval of the student’s adviser 
or of his advisory committee. In such cases 
both the candidate and the members of the 
examining committee can hardly fail to 
consider the examination as perfunctory. 
Only about one third of the institutions 
confine the final examination to the thesis 
or to the thesis and related matter. This 
fact suggests that the perfunctory charac- 
ter of an examination confined to the the- 
sis has been recognized in a number of 
institutions. 

The variations in certain of the require- 
ments suggest that possibly it is easier to 
obtain the doctor of philosophy in educa- 
tion at some institutions than at others. 
It is impossible to determine accurately the 
achievement a student is required to ex- 
hibit without ascertaining the scope and 
quality of the courses offered, the stand- 
ards maintained in the preliminary and 
final examinations and the standards by 
which the thesis is judged. An institution 
with minimum formal requirements might 
really maintain very high standards. An- 
other institution with high formal require- 
ments might make it very easy to obtain 
the doctor’s degree by setting low stand- 
ards in the courses offered, the examina- 
tions given and for the thesis. With these 
considerations in mind a few comparisons 
between institutions may be made. 

Cincinnati, Stanford and Texas require 
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twenty-four semester hours of undergradu- 
ate work in education for admission to 
graduate study in the field of education. 
Harvard, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Teachers 
College and Yale do not require any 
undergraduate work as a_ prerequisite. 
The information obtained does not indicate 
that the second group of institutions re- 
quire more course work on the graduate 
level than is required by those of the first 
group. Hence it might be argued that 
their standards for the doctor of philoso- 
phy in education are lower than those 
maintained by other institutions, especially 
those that require a year of undergraduate 
work in education for admission to gradu- 
ate study. This inference, however, may 
not be justified, because the course require- 
ments in an institution do not necessarily 
reveal what is required of a student when 
he is examined for admission to candidacy 
and on the final examination. 

The amount of graduate work that may 
be carried by students who have part-time 
or full-time employment varies. This prob- 
ably makes it easier for instructors, assis- 
tants and others having part-time or full- 
time employment to secure a degree at 
some institutions than at others. It may, 
of course, be argued that if a student is 
able to carry any given amount of work, 
there should be no objection to his doing 
so, but when the amount of work that a 
part-time student is permitted to under- 
take is not restricted to a conservative 
amount, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the standards of work will be lowered. 
Furthermore, a student carrying a load of 
study and employment that assumes much 
more than fifty hours of focalized effort 
per week is almost certain to neglect either 
his study or his employment and to reduce 
to an undesirable level his general reading 
and other activities that are especially im- 
portant in the training of graduate stu- 
dents in education. Observation of gradu- 
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ate students at the University of Illinois 
and at some other institutions has revealed 
a number of cases of lamentable lack 9; 
general information in the field of edyea. 
tion. It is probably safe to say that ; 
some institutions the most serious weakness 
in the requirements for the doctor of phi. 
losophy in education is to be found in ¢ 
rule relating to the amount of work part. 
time students are permitted to carry. 

Catholic University, Chicago and Johns 
Hopkins do not require an examination for 
admission to candidacy. This may appear 
to constitute a real difference in the r 
quirements, but each of these institutions 
includes course work in the final examina. 
tion. Catholie University and Johns Hop. 
kins require both an oral and a written 
examination. Consequently, it may be that 
considering all the examinations required 
of a student, Catholic University, Chicag 
and Johns Hopkins may impose as sever 
tests of achievement as the other institu- 
tions, especially those that confine the fina 
examination to the thesis or to the thesis 
and related matters. 

Although complete data 
secured, there is little evidence of the 
organization of sequences in 
courses. In most institutions the titles of 
the graduate courses listed in the annual 
catalogue suggest the possibility of consid- 
erable overlapping, a condition that is 
known to exist on the undergraduate level 
The fewness of specific course requirements 
and the apparent lack of sequential organi- 
zation and delimitation of courses suggest 
that unless the department provides care- 
ful guidance, some students will fail t 
pursue a wise selection of courses. [nfor- 
mation submitted by some of the institu- 
tions indicated that the need for more 
carefully planned guidance had been recog- 
nized. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the 
real requirements for a degree are to be 
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1d in the standards of scholarship 
maintained by the members of the staff 
nd especially by the head of the depart- 
nt of edueation. The formal require- 
nts for the doctor of philosophy in edu- 
‘ion exhibit considerable variation in the 
rorent institutions, and it is possible to 
noint out certain institutions whose re- 
rements appear to represent higher 
-randards than are indicated by the formal 
requirements at certain other institutions. 
It should be noted, however, that require- 
ments limited to merely three years of 
eraduate study, a thesis and a final exami- 
nation might be administered in such a 
that the standards of scholarship 

be exceptionally high. Hence, it 

might be argued that the formal require- 
ments are matters of minor importance, 
and that, if we desire to improve the qual- 
of doetors of philosophy in education, 
efforts should be directed to engender- 

ing higher standards of scholarship in 
those who instruet candidates for degrees. 
Personally, I am inelined to favor this 
position, but it is likely that some improve- 
ment would result from strengthening the 
formal requirements, at least in some in- 
stitutions. The following may be sug- 
gested for consideration by institutions 
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that have not already adopted them or 
higher requirements. 

1. A minimum of twelve to fifteen 
semester hours of undergraduate work in 
education for admission to graduate study. 

2. A written preliminary examination to 
be given toward the end of the second year 
of graduate study. The scope of this ex- 
amination should be defined in some detail 
so that students may have definite goals 
toward which to work. 

3. A final examination, at least partially 
written, and general in scope rather than 
confined to the thesis or to the thesis and 
related matters. 

4. Conservative 
amount of work carried by assistants, 
instructors and other students who have 
either part-time or full-time employment. 

5. The requirement of a few basic 


restriction of the 


courses, such as educational philosophy or 
theory, educational statistics, thesis writing 
and educational research. 

6. The requirement of one or two care- 
fully planned sequences of courses. 

7. Supervision of thesis work by a com- 
mittee, probably a committee of three, 
rather than by a single member of the 
staff. This supervision should begin with 
the selection of the thesis problem. 


ASPIRATIONAL NOTIONS OF LEADERSHIP 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


Epucators talk much these days about 
‘education for leadership.’’ The phrase 
sounds well, but it is a rare writer who 
undertakes to explain what it means. It 
can readily be paralleled by a less exalted 
but hardly less impressive phrase ‘‘educa- 
tion for followership.’? 

Each one of us is familiar with a few 
examples of leadership. The captain of a 
ship, the foreman of a crew, the principal 





of a school, the manager of a corporation 
enterprise—these are, clearly, leaders of 
one kind. But what about the teacher of 
a school? The editor of a newspaper? A 
research specialist in astronomy? An ex- 
ceptionally successful farmer? The mother 
of a large family? The traffic policeman 
at the intersection of two busy streets? 
The writer of a successful novel? A state 
senator? <A locomotive engineer? 

The thesis is here submitted that edu- 
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cators and others of the intelligentsia who 
freely use the terms ‘‘leadership’’ and 
“feducation for leadership’’ are in reality 
lending themselves to the somewhat sopo- 
rific effects of certain mythical conceptions 
deriving from medieval habits of mind. 
Primitive minds, anthropology finds and 
history abundantly confirms, tend to endow 
their gods and their departed strong men 
with many and varied virtues or superiori- 
ties. Commonly they tend also to ascribe 
to living leaders all virtues—until disaster 
and disillusionment come. The king can 
do no wrong. The judgment of the captain 
of warriors is good also in the field of art. 
The strong warrior is also the most virtu- 
ous man. 

Untutored minds still retain strong dis- 


positions to ascribe omniscience to men in 


high places. The opinions of university 
presidents are eagerly sought on questions 
having nothing to do with college adminis- 
tration. The chance utterance of a multi- 
millionaire or a motion picture actress on 
religion or education is published and re- 
published to the world. 

The unmodified use of the term ‘‘leader”’ 
connotes for too many people possession of 
a quiver of superior powers far beyond 
what the cold facts warrant. Even school- 
men been heard to assert that a 
**eapable’’ principal of a high school should 
be able to teach any class in that school 
better than the appointed teacher. Per- 
haps he should be able to sing better than 
the teacher of music or kick a football 
better than the athletic coach? Should the 
superintendent of a railway division in- 
clude among his powers superior abilities 
to drive a locomotive, to operate a tele- 
graph key or to improvise a bridge over a 
flooded stream ? 

One harmful product of our still surviv- 
ing attitudes towards leadership is the 
mental and emotional habit of regarding 
the human world as composed of a small 


have 
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number of leaders and a large number 
followers. In a realistic sociological sense 
however, all persons beyond early chijq. 
hood are in some relationships followers 
and in others leaders. 
of speech when we refer to our Congress. 


‘ 


Is it only a figure 


man as a ‘‘servant’’ of his constituents: 
Is the physician the ‘‘leader’’ of his pa. 
tient, although the latter is his employer! 
The board of education hires a superin. 


Does he become their 


>) 


tendent of schools. 
servant, their follower, and are they hj 
leaders? Is the head waiter of a restay. 
rant a leader or a follower in relation to }j 
patrons? Where does the leadership of ; 
foreman of a crew of well-unionized manua! 
workers stop? Under present-day condi- 
tions where does the ‘‘leadership’’ of the 
father of a family stop, and his follower- 
ship of the mother or the police or the 
courts begin? 
II 

It would probably be much more scien- 
tific for current students of social, includ- 
ing educational, phenomena to drop the 
general terms leader and leadership as 
technical designations and substitute words 
denotive either of very concrete types of 
leadership or, better still, to seek terms 
denoting particular kinds of specialization 

Two conditions of specialization of pro- 
ductive service are, obviously, of great im 
portance in the complex societies of to-day 
First, each worker should be helped 
find that réle for which his natural and 
already acquired qualities best fit him 
Secondly, in the exercise of that role he 
should have all the authority over others 
which is essential to the effective discharge 
of his specialized functions. These condi- 
tions affect no less the réles of traffic ‘‘cop,”’ 
mother of small children or chairman of 4 
meeting than they do those of the colonel 
of a regiment, the minister of a church or 
the president of a corporation. 

Similar considerations apply to fune- 
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ns of ‘‘followership.’’ In a fundamental 
egislators, bishops, political party 
eaders, editors and naval officers are fol- 
wers in hundreds of relationships in life 
less than are school children, factory 
rking girls or field hands. Towards 
and other kinds of harmony and ef- 
tiveness, obviously, it is important that 
person shall keenly realize his ‘‘fol- 
wership’’ responsibilities, and = shall 
and obediently live up to them— 
and also permit no invasion of his personal 
reserves because of his present réle of fol- 
ership. 

The several kinds and degrees of special- 

tion suggested here do not in the least 

‘egard or underestimate the importance 

urrent assumptions and tentative scien- 
findings as to prevalent enormous 
riabilities in the native and early ac- 
tured powers—including elements of 
taste, morale and the like—for the different 
roles of productive service called for in the 
modern world. Perhaps only one in ten 
thousand is born with the native endow- 
ments, or, having them, can acquire the 
necessary equipment, to serve the urban 
demands of to-day for the designing of 
business buildings. Perhaps only one 
man in a hundred thousand is so gifted as 
to be able adequately to serve our present 
civilization as a ereative researcher in 
medicine or a creative composer of music. 
Possibly only one man in a million has the 
endowments required to plan strategy for 
a modern army of a million specialized 
captains and technicians, defending fron- 
tiers against an equally strong enemy. 

But in a sound sociological sense, let it 
be repeated, the architect is no more a 
‘leader’ than is any one of the scores of 
crew foremen erecting the structure. The 
composer of music is no more a leader than 
is the singer on the stage. The army 
strategist is just as much a specialist as a 
cook or a machine gunner. 
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Nor is there any more of historic leader- 
ship in modern school education than in 
business. All the workers are specialists. 
The superintendent is not an expert pri- 
mary teacher, nor is an expert primary 
teacher usually capable of entering into 
problems of public school finance. 


Il 


These modern aspects of specialization 
under which each person is in effect a 
leader, that is, a director of others, an in- 
fluencer of many, in some one or a few 
roles, and is a follower, that is, an obeyer, 
a person influenced, in many roles, lead to 
certain consequences which confuse and 
dismay persons of primitive sociological 
outlook. 

For one thing they almost result in 
depersonalization of service. Between 
served and servers, in the modern large 
hotel or on the transcontinental railway 
train or even in the modern church or col- 
lege, personal, friendly, fellowship contacts 
tend to disappear—and with them a host 
of bowings and flatterings and tippings, as 
well as a host of brutalities and spites and 
backbitings. 

‘‘I’m Lord Crest,’’ says the corporation 
magnate to the laborer in H. G. Wells’s 
‘‘World of William Clissold.’’ 

“I’m Billy Watkins. What abaht it?’’ 

‘‘Tt took nearly half an hour of our time 
at the next board meeting to convince Crest 
that gestures of social abjection were not 
among the duties for which Billy Watkins 
drew his pay.’’ 

But with the progressive impersonaliza- 
tion of contacts between one specialist and 
another, between functional subordinates 
and superordinates, much of certain once 
precious loyalties, devotions, friendlinesses 
also disappear. Justice, charity, schooling, 
even religious service, become, we are told, 
progressively colder, more scientifie—and 
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better, in spite of losses of heart-warming 
personal contacts. 

Undoubtedly, too, the modern conditions 
tend to realize the aspirations of democ- 
racy. Under older conceptions of caste- 
like cleavages, on the one hand, and per- 
sonal fealties, on the other (which still are 
seen strongly operative in the less pure 
areas of our political life), one man was 
not, and could not be, as good as another. 
But under modern conditions Billy Wat- 
kins off duty is just as good—that is, en- 
titled to his own and others’ respect, to his 
privacy, to his liberty—as any other man, 
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including even Lord Crest. Less and jog 
can captains of industry or superintey. 
dents of schools or other authority-wielding 
specialists ‘‘lord’’ it over their subordinates 
in non-official connections. A _ thousand 
symptoms of this appear in modern lif. 
Only in countries of retarded culture 4 
potentates ‘‘dress the part.’’ Only priests 
of ultra-conservative churches now gar! 
themselves differently from ‘‘commoy 
men.’’ Our ablest researchers, busines 
executives and other able ones when of 
duty tend to be indistinguishable from 4 
other ‘‘followers.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ILLITERACY IN INDIA 

AccorpiInG to the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, Mr. J. Coatman, in the annual report to 
Parliament issued under the title of “India in 
1928-29,” gives some indication of the difficul- 
ties peculiar to India in overcoming general 
illiteracy, although it is in this field that, to use 
his words, the most urgent need for action lies. 
Mr. Coatman knows the countryside of North- 
ern India well, and his conclusions in the last of 
the four annual volumes which he has prepared 
merit close attention. He has now relinquished 
the post of director of public information with 
the Government of India to fill the chair of im- 
perial economic relations in the University of 
London. 

A diagram in the report shows that there are 
229,000,000 illiterates in British India and only 
18,600,000 literates. Among the reasons given 
for this disparity are that India is a land of 
vast spaces; her communications are still far in 
defect of her requirements, and immense num- 
bers of her people are poor and ignorant, bound 
by iron tradition and age-old custom. Still 
more significant is the fact that women teachers, 
who are the prime instrument of elementary 
education in all other civilized countries, are 
searcely available for this work in India. Edu- 
cated men drift inevitably from the countryside 
to the towns, and the village schoolmaster is 
therefore isolated—in Mr. Coatman’s words, 
“too feeble a ray to dispel the surrounding 


gloom of ignorance unaided.” There is seldo: 
the Indian equivalent to the squire, the parson 
and the retired man of modest competence set. 
tled in the English village, and each contributing 
something of value to the life of the smal! com 


munity. Mr. Coatman sees a glimmer of h 


in the policy of encouraging medical men t 


settle down and open dispensaries in rur 
areas, since their presence ought to stimulat: 
intellectual life in such places. 

Progress is, however, now being made. Mr 
Coatman lays the strongest emphasis in | 
connection upon present-day efforts to advane 
the education of Indian women. Here the « 
ficulties are especially great, on account of the 
social customs and religious prejudices of | 
and important sections of the population 
demand for women’s has 
been very small, and there has been a serious 
dearth of women teachers. A handful of en- 
lightened individuals, writes Mr. Coatman, de- 
fying caste and ancient usage, have insisted on 
the education of their women folk, but the sum 
total of these efforts has hitherto been alm 
negligible. Recently, however, many hopetw 
signs have appeared: 


education 


The growing enlightenment of the people 
tending to break down the old prejudices; women 
themselves seem less satisfied with the customary 
illiteracy of their mothers and grandmothers; 
female education and coeducation in the primary 
classes have already attained somewhat impressive 
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ons; schools and colleges for women are on 
»; women are being encouraged to take 
sical training, games and vocational educa- 

i, perhaps best of all, propaganda in this 
t cause is wide-spread. There is a steady 
serease in the number of girls’ schools and girl 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN ULSTER 


SCHOOLS 
Ix the Northern Ireland Parliament the Prime 
\finister, Lord Craigavon, has, according to the 
London Times, introduced an amending Edu- 


Bill. 
It is designed to meet the demands of the 
churches and the Grand Orange 
or the safeguarding of religious instrue- 
, schools provided by and transferred to 
ication committees, and also to give rep- 
n upon such committees to the bodies 
‘erring schools. It provides that the Min- 
: Edueation may nominate up to one 
th of the members of education committees 
ler to give representation to persons trans- 
¢ schools. Education authorities are em- 
vered to appoint local management com- 
ttees for each school or group of schools, 
s than one half of which shall consist 
the transferors of schools and former man- 
gers, and the remaining members shall include 
persons nominated by the parents of children 
tending the school and representatives of the 
chers. If Bible instruction is not provided 
by the edueation authority in any provided or 
isterred school the education authority is to 
‘ovide Bible instruction should the parents of 
: children regularly attending the school ap- 
ply for such instruction. This obligation, how- 
ever, will not arise where there is another 
publie elementary school which such children 
conveniently attend. No child is to receive 
r attend Bible instruction of which its parents 
lisapprove, 
The bill fails to provide for a number of de- 
mands put forward by the Protestant churches 
nd the Orange body, and it will be opposed 
by the Roman Catholie section of the commu- 


nity on other grounds. On April 1 the Minister 
of Edueation, Lord Charlemont, received a 
deputation of Nationalist members of the 
Northern House of Commons and Senate, to- 
gether with representatives of the Roman 


Catholie Church, who put forward claims for 
more equitable consideration for Roman Cath- 
olic schools. 

SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 

THE steadily increasing number of “sight-sav- 
ing” classes which are being established 
throughout the country have opened many op- 
portunities for advancement to teachers with 
the necessary special training. During the last 
year, 45 additional classes for pupils with seri- 
ously defective vision were inaugurated in vari- 
ous communities, bringing the total to 350 in 
the United States. 

Inasmuch as the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness estimates that at least 
5,000 such classes will be needed to provide 
facilities for educating all visually handicapped 
children, it may readily be seen how wide- 
spread is the need for qualified teachers and 
supervisors. 

In sight-saving classes, through the use of 
special large type books, movable desks, ideal 
lighting and special teaching methods, children 
with little vision are not only given the same 
sort of education that children with full vision 
receive, but they are also taught how to con- 
serve their remaining sight. Educators have 
found that many children who had been ac- 
counted stupid or sullen displayed excellent in- 
telligence and pleasing dispositions as soon as 
their defective vision was recognized and they 
were placed in sight-saving classes. 

To prepare teachers adequately for this work, 
summer courses will be offered this year, in co- 
operation with the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, by the University of Chi 
eago, the University of Cincinnati, Columbia 
University and the State Teachers College in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Information concerning these courses may be 
secured from the respective universities or from 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
A campaiGn for an endowment for the school 
of music of Northwestern University was initi- 
ated by an announcement made by President 
Walter Dill Scott of a gift of $250,000 from 
the Presser Foundation toward a new building 
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for the school at a dinner given for Dean 
Peter C. Lutkin, of the school of music, by Mrs. 
James A. Patten at her home in Evanston. 

The gift is contingent upon the university’s 
raising a like amount, and an active campaign 
to raise that sum and $150,000 additional as 
endowment has been started. 

The Presser Foundation was established by 
the late Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of Etude, who stipulated that the income 
from the bulk of his fortune should be used to 
aid schools of musie. 

The new building, which will be known as 
Presser Hall, will cost approximately $600,000 


and will oceupy the south part of the Willard 


Hall campus, extending the entire block from 
Orrington and 
fronting on Clark Street. This land is valued 
at more than $200,000. With $150,000 as en- 
dowment and pipe organs costing $50,000, the 
total investment will be $1,000,000. 

One of the features of the building will be 
the Lutkin Memorial Auditorium, seating 1,200 
persons and containing a large stage designed 


Sherman Avenue to Avenue 


to accommodate a full symphony orchestra, 
band or large chorus. In it the major concerts 
of the school, the Evanston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the university band and glee clubs and 
similar organizations will be given. It will 
serve as a musical center for the entire North 
Shore. 

In addition to the auditorium there will be a 
large recital hall, classrooms, teaching rooms, 
sound-proof practice rooms for piano, orchestra 
and pipe organ, and administrative offices. 

Northwestern was one of the first American 
universities to establish a fully equipped school 
of music having degree conferring powers. 
From a small beginning it has grown under 
Dean Lutkin to be one of the largest and most 
influential schools of higher education in music 
in this country. 

Apart from his work as head of the school of 
music and professor of theory and composition, 
Dean Lutkin has found time to compose music 
and engage in numerous community and uni- 
versity choral enterprises. He has been espe- 
cially active on the North Shore and is the 
founder of the Chicago North Shore Music 
Festival. It is announced that after this year’s 
festival he will retire as its director. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL on 
RADIO EDUCATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Amor. 
ican Association for Adult Education of the 
ganization of a National Advisory Coune 
Radio in Education and the appointment of } 
Levering Tyson, of Columbia University, as \ 
director. The council will consist of fifty re, 
resentative citizens interested in education. 
headquarters are to be in New York. The work 
will be carried out through a series of local anj 
regional councils to be established, and throu 
an advisory and information service to be sy 
plied to the chain, independent, and univer 
The org 


zation of the new council has been made 


and college broadcasting stations. 


sible through financial support for the first year 
accorded by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The pian has the cooperation of the radio in- 
dustry and of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The function of the council wil 
be to gather together available materia! bearing 
upon the subject, to make plans for and to a 
courage educational broadcasting and to aet 
a clearing house for information. It will coop- 
erate with universities and colleges, with publi 
schools, with both chain and independent broad- 
casting agencies, with other educational organi 
zations and with civie and governmental! bodies 
It will operate through a system of functional 
committees arranged according to subject-mat- 
ter, such as archeology, banking, home eco- 
nomies, philosophy, ete. 

In the last six months a survey of the possi- 
bilities of the use of radio in adult education 
has been conducted by Mr. Tyson for the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. In th 
course of this study it beeame evident that there 
was need for an organization which would re 
late more closely the educational and the broad- 
casting professions. Meetings of representa 
tive citizens interested in education and of pr- 
fessional educators were held in the fall of 19 
and in January, 1930. 

Those who have lent their support to the plan 
through participation in the preliminary discus- 
sions which led to the organization, and those 
who have indicated their willingness to sponsor 
the council are: Mr. Owen D. Young; the Hon- 
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Newton D. Baker; President F. P. Kep- 
Carnegie Corporation; President John 
wkine, of the Juilliard Foundation; U. S. 
' -<joner of Edueation William J. Cooper; 
lent EB. A. Alderman, of the University of 
\Vireinia; Director Morse A. Cartwright, of the 
\merican Association for Adult Education; Mr. 
+ Case; Professor W. W. Charters, of the 

0 State University; President Harry W. 
Chase. of the University of North Carolina; 
President R. M. Hughes, of the lowa State Col- 
e: Mr. James G. MeDonald, of the Foreign 
Association; Secretary Carl H. Milam, 

the American Library Association; Secretary 


Spencer Miller, Jr., of the Workers Education 
Rurean; Dr. R. A. Millikan, of the California 
Institute of Technology; Professor Michael I. 


Pupin, of Columbia University; Dean Emeritus 
ves E. Russell, of Teachers College, Colum- 
University; President Alexander Ruthven, 
the University of Michigan; President Wal- 

ter Dill Seott, of Northwestern University; 

Dean David H. Stevens, of the University of 

Chieago, and President S. W. Stratton, of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The members of the executive committee are 

Morse A. Cartwright, chairman; Everett Case, 

W. W. Charters, R. A. Millikan and Walter 


Dill Seott. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 

Dr. C. H. Jupp, of the University of Chicago, 
representing the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Seeondary Schools, was reelected 
airman of the American Council on Eduea- 
n at the final session of the recent thirteenth 
annual meeting held in the National Research 
Council Building, Washington. Dr. Judd is 
the first chairman of the council to have been 
reelected. Other officers elected were: Rufus 
A. Lyman, of the University of Nebraska, rep- 
resenting the American Association of Colleges 

Pharmacy, first vice-chairman; H. H. B. 
Meyer, of the Library of Congress, represent- 
ing the American Library Association, second 
vice-chairman; Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, 
of George Washington University, representing 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, sec- 
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retary, reelected; Corcoran Thom, of the Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company, treasurer, 
reelected; Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, representing the Association 
of American Colleges, and the Rev. P. J. Me 
Cormick, of the Catholic University of America, 
representing the National Catholic Educational 
Association, elected as additional members of 
the executive committee. 

Addresses were made by Dr. John C. Mer 
riam, president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and Dr. David A. Robertson, as 
sistant director of the American Council on 
Education. 

The council voted to accept the gift of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, a grant of $35,000 to 
defray the expenses of the newly formed com 
mittee on problems and plans for educational 
research over a period of three years. This 
committee, of which Dr. S. P. Capen, chancellor 
of the University of Buffalo, is chairman, in 
turn will report back to the foundation on prob- 
lems involving further gifts of subsidies. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, discussed “Education and Health, a 
Community Problem.” He stated that there 
must be a coordination of education, health or 
preventive medicine, and so-called welfare work 
in the schools to meet present-day needs in 
making the school a central point for the train- 
ing of the country’s future citizens. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MISSOURI 
Jupce James E. Goopricn, Kansas City, 
chairman of the Board of Curators of the 
University of Missouri, has issued the follow- 
ing official statement prepared by the curators, 
covering their recent action: 


The Board of Curators of the University of Mis 
souri, at meetings held on March 18 and on April 
5, has carefully considered conditions at the uni 
versity and the relation of President Brooks 
thereto. We unanimously find as follows: 

(1) That the sex questionnaire has no place in 
this controversy; that the board nearly one year 
ago, after a full hearing, reached a definite con 
clusion on that subject and now again confirms 
that finding. That matter has neither directly nor 
indirestly influenced the members of the board in 
the conclusions we have reached, as set out below. 

(2) The charges made in some quarters that the 
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objections to Dr. Brooks are due to political in- 
fluences is absolutely untrue. Every member of 
this board bears witness to the fact that never at 
any time has any influence of such character 
shaped the course, purpose or conduct of this board 
as to any matter. 

(3) As to the charge that there is a condition 
of ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘mortal’’ terror among the pro- 
fessors of the university, we find that there is no 
basis of fact whatever for such a statement and 
that it is wholly unfounded. 

(4) However, the board does find that the rela- 
tions between President Brooks and the members 
of this board, and the rela.ions of President 
Brooks with the faculty of the university have 
created and brought about a situation in the uni- 
versity which has impelled the members of this 
board to declare, as they now do, that the welfare 
of the university requires that the term of Dr. 
Brooks as president of the university should end. 


(5) The board has reached this conclusion after 
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serious thought and careful consideration, } ’ 
in mind only the well-being and future progr 
the university. This board has reached ; 
going conclusions in spite of, rather than b 
of, the activities of certain groups who seem 
terested chiefly in changing our action 
questionnaire, and with whose views on t 
ject this board can not agree. 

It is, therefore, resolved: 

That the term of Dr. Stratton D. Br 
president of the University of Missouri be ay 
same hereby is terminated effective as of 1) 
ber 31, 1930, and that he be relieved of 
duties from and after June 5, 1930, and gran: 
a leave of absence from and after said last 
date until December 31, 1930; 
Walter Williams be, and he hereby is, a; 
acting president of the university for a ter 
ginning June 5, 1930, and ending December 
1930, and as president of the University of Mis 


and that 


souri thereafter. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association has accepted 
the invitation of Dr. Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools, to hold the next annual 
meeting at Detroit from February 22 to 26. 


A tuirp of a century of service to Missouri 
agriculture has been given recognition by the 
board of curators of the University of Missouri. 
The newest of the buildings of the agricultural 
group has been named Mumford Hal! in honor 
of Dean F. B. Mumford, of the College of 
Agriculture. Dean Mumford has been identified 
with the college for thirty-five years and has 
been dean and director for twenty-one years. 


Grounp has been broken on the campus of 
the University of Chicago for an archeological 
building designed as a permanent monument to 
Dr. James H. Breasted, professor of Egyptol- 
ogy and Oriental literature and director of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
The General Education Board has donated 
$1,000,000 for its construction, with an endow- 
ment of $500,000 tor maintenance. 


Dr. Ropert Wiiiiams, acting president of 
Ohio Northern University, will be formally in- 
augurated as president at the annual homecom- 
ing on October 25. 


Mr. Francis A. BaGNELL, who has for t! 
past six years been principal at the Stat 
Normal School at Hyannis, Massachusetts, } 
been transferred to the principalship of 
State Normal School at Framingham, vacar 
through the retirement of Principal Ja 
Chalmers. Superintendent Herbert H. Hi 
of Medford, will sueceed Mr. Bagnell at Hy 
annis. 


Dr. Witu1AM JosepH Martin, formerly pres 
ident of Davidson College, has been elected 
president of the Presbyterian Assembly Train 
ing School at Richmond, Virginia. 


Mr. Stantey Baupwin, British prime min 
ister in the recent conservative government, was 
installed as chancellor of the University of St 
Andrew, Scotland, on May 10. 


Lorp LinuiraGow has been elected by the 
General Council of the University of Edin- 
let 


burgh as chancellor in succession to the lat: 
Lord Balfour. 


Dr. Wirtt1am J. Ropstns, who has been ap 
pointed dean of the graduate faculty and pro 
fessor of botany at the University of Missouri, 
by the board of curators, has been on leave « 
absence during the last two years, connected 
with the European office of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation in Paris. The appointment was 
as a result of Dean Walter Miller’s re- 
for relief from the duties of dean in 

devote himself to work in the classical 
ves. Dr. Lloyd M. Short, associate pro- 
sor of political seience and public law, who 

; been acting dean of the Graduate Schoo! 

the illness of Dean Miller, has been 

sabbatical leave for the coming year 
will eonduet research in Washington on 
Jems of national administration. 


resignation of Dr. James Hayden Tufts, 

sor of philosophy at the University of 

‘9 since the founding of the institution in 

1892, announced earlier in the year, will become 

e and the title of professor emeritus will 

uferred on him at the close of the academic 

Dr. J. C. M. Hanson, professor in the 

Graduate Library School, will also retire from 
service at the end of the year. 


De. Orrvo Kinkewpey, chief of the division of 

ec of the New York Publie Library, has been 

ppointed librarian of Cornell University. Dr. 

Kinkeldey sueceeds Mr. Willard Austen, who 

ecame librarian emeritus last year after serv- 

¢ the university for thirty-seven years. He 
hold the title of professor of music. 


\r Yale University, Dr. Theodore Crane has 
been promoted to a professorship of architec- 

ral engineering, and Dr. Shepherd Stevens to 
a professorship of architecture, both in the 
School of the Fine Arts. Dr. Raymond Leslie 
Buell, of New York City, research director of 
the Foreign Policy Association, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of government for 

e first term of the next academic year, and, as 
before announced, Mr. Harold J. Laski will be 
visiting professor of government and law for 
the second term. 


De. Wiuuram A. Browne, professor of 
educational psychology at George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, has been appointed 
graduate professor of education in the depart- 
ment of education at Duke University, which 
has reeently enlarged the department, offering 
three instead of two years of graduate work. 
Two instruetors in educational psychology have 
been added: Dr. Howard Easley, formerly of the 
University of Idaho and now at the University 
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of Iowa, will work with Dr. Brownell, while 
the third new member of the staff is James M. 
Godard, this year a graduate assistant at Duke 
University. 

Dr. N. D. Morcan has resigned as Wyoming 
State Commissioner of Education, his resigna- 
tion to take effect August 1. Dr. Morgan was 
appointed commissioner of education last June. 
He will return to Gillette and resume his work 
as superintendent of the Campbell County High 
School. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. C. Frazer has resigned 
as superintendent of the Hays City Schools and 
as a member of the faculty of the Kansas State 


Teachers College at Hays. 


Artuur W. Fercuson, head of the public 
schools at Swarthmore since 1923, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at York, Penn 
sylvania. 

Dr. Wituiam H. Martin, principal of the 
Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has been named assistant superinten- 


dent of schools at Mount Vernon, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT Rees H. Hucuers, of Par 
sons, has been elected president of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association for the year 1930. 


As a token of appreciation of the services of 
their district superintendents of the 
teachers of the third and fourth supervisory 
districts of Westchester County, New York 
State, at a meeting on March 14 at Briarcliff, 
presented life memberships in the National 
Education Association to Superintendent Rob- 
ert D. Knapp and to Superintendent George H. 
Covey, past president of the New York State 
Teachers Association. 


schools 


Dr. Livincston Farranp, president of Cor- 
nell University, has been asked by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to serve as chairman of 
a special health commission to study and report 
upon the workings of the public health law 
and the various state and local authorities deal 
ing with the promotion of health in New York 
State. The proposed survey will be the first 
undertaken in seventeen years. 


Dr. Artuur J. Topp, head of the department 
of sociology at Northwestern University, has ac- 
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cepted appointment as director of the study of 
the financing of social work, which has been 
the 800 health 
agencies constituting the Welfare Council of 
New York City. Mr. Walter S. Gifford is 
chairman of the council’s study committee. Mr. 


undertaken by and welfare 


Gifford, who also is president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, said that 
Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, director of the research 
bureau of the council as well as the bureau 
staff, would assist in the study which will be 
immediate direction of 


carried on under the 


forty business men and leaders in welfare work. 


Dr. W. P. Percivat, professor of education 
at the State Teachers College, Indiana, has been 
elected national president of Phi Sigma Pi, 
an undergraduate professional fraternity. Mr. 
W. H. Bristow, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, is regional director for the eastern 
part of the United States. 


Dean James B. Epmonson, of the School of 
Edueation of the University of Michigan, has 
accepted apfiointment as an editorial consult- 
ant to Public Management, a monthly publica- 
tion which is devoted to the conduct of local 
government and is the official journal of the 
International City Managers’ Association. 


Proressor Pauu J. Sacus, of the Fogg Art 
Museum, has been made honorary trustee of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Mr. Arruur Butter Granam and Mr. Ed- 
mund L. Mooney, both graduates of New York 
University, have been elected members of the 
council. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Cueney, superintendent of 
schools of the second supervisory district of 
Westchester County, has been elected president 
of the New York University School of Eduea- 
tion Alumni Association. 


Dr. Harvey E. Gayman, director of research 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, has been invited by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
director of the National Advisory Council on 
Edueation, to serve as research collaborator for 
the council. 

Miss Isaspecite M. Parker, formerly an audi- 


torium teacher at the Hillger School, Detroit, 
has been granted a fellowship by the National 
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Committee on Visiting Teachers for 

the Graduate School of Social Service Adm); 
tration of the University of Chicago, in p; 
ration for visiting teacher work. . 

Berore the appointment of Dean Walt, 
Williams to the presidency of the Univer 
Missouri, he was granted leave of al 
the board of curators for the first semester 
the coming school year to lecture as ex: 
professor on journalism at Buenos Air 
other points in Argentina. On the ex 
plan, Seior José Santos Gollan, of La P; 
is now lecturing on South American jo. 
at the university. The appointment of 
Williams to the presidency makes necessa 
deferring the exchange visits. Mr. Paul J 
Morgan, business manager of the Japan Adver 
tiser of Tokyo, will become professor of ; 
tising in the School of Journalism beginning 
September. 

Dr. Ropert §. Woopworts, professor 
psychology and head of the department at (Co- 
lumbia University, has leave of absence for the 
coming academic year. His courses in experi- 
mental psychology will be conducted by Dr. 
Karl M. Dallenbach, assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Cornell University, who, as has a 
ready been announced, is visiting professor at 
Columbia next year. Dr. John G. Jenkins, of 
the University of Iowa, will lecture at Cornell 
in place of Dr. Dallenbach. 

Dr. Ot1s W. CALDWELL, director of the Lin 
eoln Institute of School Experimentation at Co- 
lumbia University, will join the faculty of the 
University of California summer session in the 
department of education. He will give a gradu- 
ate course on “Biological Foundations of Edu- 
cation.” In addition to this course he will offer 
a series of six public lectures. 


THE following visiting professors have been 
added to the regular teaching staff of the sum- 
mer school of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which will open on July 7. Dr. J. A. Clement, 
James G. Randall and Charles A. Williams, all 
of the University of Illinois; Dr. Robert D 
Cole, the University of North Dakota; Dr. John 
L. Horn, Mills College; Dr. Frank J. Kling- 
berg, the University of California; Levi A. Post, 
Haverford College; Dr. Joseph Roemer, the 
University of Florida; Dr. W. L. G. Williams, 








Y niversity, and Dr. Horace W. Wright, 
niversity. 
C. Wurpp.e, assistant professor of 
engineering at the Polytechnic Insti- 


Brooklyn, has been granted leave of ab- 





one year by the corporation of the 
to serve as visiting professor in elee- 
rineering at the Green School of Engi- 
"et - of Prineeton University. 


H. HiLpesranp, of the Uni- 


ESSOR ds 


ne p 
nsa versity of California, will be upon sabbatical 
during the coming academic year. He 
ean ill spend his time chiefly in Germany, in resi- 
various universities. 

| 
; De. S. W. A. Franken, chief of the dental 
a tment of the Lenox Hill Hospital in New 
York City, leaves on May 23, at the invitation 


Czechoslovakian government, to give a 
of lectures at the University of Prague 
dern American dentistry, and some phases 

original surgical technique. He is accom- 
ed by Mrs. Franken. 


r. PRESIDENT Epwarp C. Euuiort, of Purdue 
versity, will give the commencement address 
t the Oregon Agricultural College, on June 2. 
t En route he will also give the annual address 
f before the honor societies of Washington State 
College on May 28, and address the student con- 
vocations at the University of Idaho and the 

Montana State College. 


Dr. FrepertcK B. Roprnson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, will deliver 


the address for the sixty-third annual com- 


mencement of West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, on June 2. 


Dr. CLARENCE W. Scort, head of the depart- 
ment of English in the University of New 
Hampshire and oldest member of the faculty, 
died on May 8 at the age of eighty years. 


Dr. Joun S. Zrecuer, president of Austin 
Peay Normal School at Clarksville, Tennessee, 
died on May 8 after completing an address on 
Clarksville 


“Choosing Your Voeation” at the 
Dr. Ziegler was fifty-seven years 
For many years he was connected 
with the Chattanooga schools, resigning as su- 
perintendent of the city schools there to become 


High School. 


- 
oO re 
i age, 
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president of the new Austin Peay School which 
opened last fall. 

Proressor Haritey Fis Ropserrs, formerly 
member of the faculty of Taft School, died on 


April 30, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Henry S. Fuuwer, founder of School, New 
York City, forty-one years ago, and its editor 
for thirty-five years, died at St. Petersburg, 


Florida, on April 24, aged seventy-eight years 

Tue death is announced of Miss 
Isabelle Wolfe, for years a leader of Chicago 
Federation of Teachers. 


Kathleen 


Cali- 


was 


THE ninth annual conference of the 
fornia Educational 
held at San Jose State College from April 25 
to 26. The presidential address was given by 
Dr. Walter C. Eells, of Stanford University, on 
Other 


Research Association 


“Publication of Educational Research.” 
addresses were given by W. H. Hughes, director 
of research, Pasadena; Dr. E. A. Lee, Univer- 
sity of California; Dr. A. R. Fresno 
State College; Dr. N. F. Fenton, Whittier State 
School; Walter E. Morgan, State Department 
of Education; H. E. Tyler, Sacramento Junior 
College; Dr. F. J. University of 
Seuthern California; E. 
manager, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., and Dr. 
L. M. Terman, Stanford University. Dr. Ter- 
man spoke on “The Status of Personality Test- 
One session was devoted to reports of re- 
universities of the 


Lang, 


Weersing, 
G. MeCann, personnel 


ing.” 


search in 
state, another to research in progress in city 


progress in the 


school systems. New officers were elected for 
1930-31 as follows: President, Dr. A. R. Lang, 
professor of education, Fresno State College; 
Vice-presidents, Clifford Grover, research de- 
partment, Oakland city schools, and Dr. Elmer 
Stafflebach, California 
Teachers Association; Secretary-Treasurer, Co 
rinne Davis, San Jose State College. 

THe third College 
Teachers of English, under the auspices of the 
department of English of Northwestern Uni 


director of research, 


annual Conference of 


versity, was held on April 18 and 19. The ses- 
sion on Friday morning was concerned with the 
subject of the preparation for teachers of En- 
glish in secondary schools, especially the re- 
spective roles of departments of English and 
of departments or schools of education. A com- 
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mittee appointed to consider and report upon 
the matter proposed a program, which, after 
considerable diseussion, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the conference. It was understood, 
however, that the proposed program was to be 
regarded as purely tentative, that it was to be 
carefully considered by the members of the con- 
ference during the coming year and that it 
would be brought up for definite action at the 
next meeting. This program is a serious at- 
tempt to give the prospective teacher of En- 
glish the essentials of professional equipment 
without excessive weakening of the indispensa- 
ble foundation of a sound and truly liberal edu- 
cation. The session on Friday afternoon and a 
great part of that on Saturday morning were 
devoted chiefly to the diseussion of the intro- 
ductory courses in composition and in literature. 


THE dedication of the new building of the 
demonstration school, the Burris School, which 
was built at a cost of $390,000, was held at Ball 
State Teachers College, on May 9. The all-day 
program began at 8:30 in the forenoon and 
closed with the dedicatory services in the eve- 
ning. Dr. L. A. Pechstein, of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Cincinnati, spoke on 
“The Function of a Teachers College Laboratory 
School and the Responsibility of a Teachers 
College Faculty.” College presidents, heads of 
departments of education, county and city su- 
perintendents and supervisors attended special 
sessions and visited classes in the Burris School. 
“The Piace of the Burris School in the Muncie 
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Publie School System” was the subject of 4, 
forenoon program. Mr. Frank C. Bal! was op, 
of the special speakers, who represented , 
rious phases of school interests in Muncie 
Virgil Stinebaugh, director of the divisioy , 
school inspection in Indiana, spoke on “T), 
Contribution of the Teachers College Labor. 
tory School to the Teachers of Indiana.” 


Tue Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn w; 
celebrate the completion of its seventy-fifth year 
on June 17 and 18. 
under the auspices of the corporation, fac 
and alumni will be held at the St. George Hot 
in Brooklyn on the evening of the seventeent 
Among the speakers will be Mr. Walter Hamp 
den, Polytechnic ’00; Dr. Frank Graves, ( 
missioner of Education of the State « 
York, and Professor Karl T. 
president-elect of 


An anniversary dinn 


Compton, 
Princeton University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Th 
seventy-fifth annual commencement wil! be hi 
on June 18 with Dr. Graves as commenceny 
speaker. The first honorary degrees given | 
the institute will be conferred on Admir 
Richard E. Byrd and on Professor Compto: 
The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn is one « 
the oldest American colleges of engineering an 
is a pioneer in the establishment of college-grac 
evening courses leading to a degree. Recent 
it extended courses into the field of graduat 
work for the master’s degree, more than 2") 
graduate engineers being enrolled. 


DISCUSSION 


This seemingly impregnable halo of gross mate 


EDUCATING ADULTS 

A Great tidal wave of educational enthusiasm 
has surged in upon the poor masses. The air 
is filled with pedagogical slogans. The uplift- 
ers, culture preservers, professional illiteracy 
eliminators, educational methodists or what 
have you are busily engaged in dragging man 
from the darker recesses of intellectual obseu- 
rity. Man must be salvaged from a cultural 
astigmatism that apparently is the fate of un- 
tutored minds. 

Men must be spiritually elevated that their 
souls may drink of that magie liquor, a quaff 
of which means everlasting love of the beautiful. 


rialism that cireumscribes America must be 


penetrated. Away with darkness and dul! care. 
The masses must be educated. 

And lo! The education of adults in America 
to-day becomes like a rhapsody, a rhapsody in 
blue such as George Gershwin never dreamed. 

While education is not a panacea for al! the 
social ailments nor is it a prophylaxis for the 
ills of society ever increasing in complexity, 1 
is, however, an ameliorative institution without 
which society would have remained in a state 
of tumulous ignorance and darkness such as 
cireumscribed Neolithie man twelve thousand 
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~s ago. As with naked Paleolithic man and 
essor the Neolithie cultivator, each pass- 
eeneration demands for the new generation 
licht, more opportunity, more direction 
rotection. 
sins that are committed in the name of 
education, however, are many and griev- 
Almost every agency in the nation has 
seized this movement as the reviving stimulant 
rograms in a ¢ataleptie state of collapse. 
treatment has been successful. Out of the 
ry comes the old program, all bedecked 
occasion, rejuvenated, appealing for the 
and cleansed of all previous indisere- 

[his reeuperative process has been so 
ete that it is with great difficulty that a 

ite program maintains its balance in the 

organization. It is with even greater 
dificulty that it withholds a strong desire to 
ide within its program all the processes of 
ization that have ever been present, but 

less aggravated state. Lectures, debates, 

ms, diseussions, workers’ education, paren- 
education, citizenship, health training and a 

t of other projects, many more recently bap- 

tized adult education, are without doubt indi- 

ly eapable of fructifying results in the 

hands of the proper agency, but likewise sterile 
the command of many others. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the following 
principles are essential to a successful and dur- 
able program. 

(1) Adult education is not something sepa- 
rate and apart from the whole educational pro- 
gram, but an integral part of it. 

(2) There is no method for instruction spe- 
cilieally identified with adult education that is 
not equally important in other fields of educa- 
tional effort. 

(3) Quality in education must be the objec- 
tive, not mass production. 

(4) An educational system or the forces that 
predetermine an educational program are not 
justified in ereating false educational tastes’ nor 
are they justified in creating unsatisfiable social 
wants. The adult education program must be 
built upon genuine interests, needs and abilities 
of the adults who constitute the potential pro- 


gram. 
(5) No educational program is justified when 
it exists per se. Every educational effort to be 
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of significance and to justify itself must reflect 
its desirability in the behavior of the partici 
pants and the social change wrought in the be 
havioristie pattern of the community. 

(6) No educational program is durable that 
does not take into account the abilities, the 
character, the needs and interests of the partici 
pants. 

(7) There are in reality two general fields 
of adult education. Formal adult education is 
that type in which the participant seeks some 
tangible reward for his efforts. Informal! adult 
education is, on the other hand, the same thing 
without the reward. It is, perhaps, as some 
prefer it, education incognito. The formality 
or informality of adult education, however, is 
vested more in the objectives of the participant 
than in the organization of the movement. For 
those who seek some tangible reward in the form 
of a certificate or diploma, the program becomes 
formal. For those who anticipate no reward 
other than the satisfaction of self-improvement, 
the program becomes informal. In each in- 
stance, however, the individual is a member of 
a regularly organized group composed of a 
number of individuals guided by an experienced 
teacher or leader, and usually following an or 
ganized body of subject-matter which may well 
be called a course of study. It is, therefore, 
evident that a course may be simultaneously 
formal and informal! depending upon the specific 
objectives of the participant. 

(8) Publie funds expended on any phase of 
the educational program not prescribed by 
statute are justifiably expended only when the 
whole social order benefits from the change in 
the behavioristic pattern of the individual or 
group of individuals upon whom the expendi- 
ture is made. From the standpoint of adult 
education this means that no expansion of pro 
gram should be made unless those in charge of 
budget making are able to prove that the invest 
ment will yield a profitable return in the form 
of new outlooks, new interests, new possibilities 
in leadership or followership, individual self- 
improvement and social change in adult life. 

(9) The tendency in many fields of adult 
education as well as in other fields of the whole 
educational program is to encourage the indi- 
vidual to participate in the program by reason 
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of the monetary return which an education in- 
It is doubtful that this can be proved, 
and though it were possible, it remains funda- 
must 


sures. 
mentally a wrong stimulus. Education 
tend more and more in the direction of training 
for conscious leadership—and the avenues of 
leadership are myriad—and for intelligent fol- 
The 
present status of the social order, ever changing, 
ever growing more complex, predicts that men 
of the future will find their greatest happiness 
and contentment not in the acquisition of gold 
or the materialism that results from gold, but 
in the pursuit of those handicrafts, arts of life 
and that lend conservatism to a 
dynamic society and at the same moment pre- 
vent retrogression or a return to a static social 


lowership, rather than for accumulation. 


pleasure 


condition where men are content to be as they 
are. 

(10) Individual members of society are en- 
titled to as much education as they are capable 
of assimilating. Thus far is education an in- 
dividual right. Beyond this point the process 
becomes one of schooling, and it is this process 
that is expensive. Welfare work should not be 
confused with education, nor should education 
be interpreted in the light of “uplift.” The 
school includes within its curricula, as subse- 
quently stated, that which society demands, re- 
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quests or thrusts upon it. Adult educators hay, 
retained long beyond the period of usefy)nos 
certain aspects of the curriculum that yj 


profitably have been discontinued long ago, 
be able to drop off the dead timber from a 


gram is a task difficult for many. 

Adult education should mean, therefore: 
Education for constructive citizenship; (2) ¢ 
cation for wiser use of leisure time; (3) educa 
tion for health; (4) education in the funda; 
tal skills and tools, and (5) 
parenthood and parental education. 


education for 


ALONZO G. Gracy 
CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


RELIABILITY OR CONSISTENCY 
COEFFICIENT? 

THE term “reliability coefficient” by the Pear. 
son-r method of calculation is insufficiently de- 
seriptive. (1) When correlating Form A of 
a test with Form B of the same test, it is sug- 
gested that the result be termed “the consistency 
(2) When correlating the odd and 
even items of a given form of a given test, it 
suggested that the result be termed “the self- 
consistency coefficient.” 

Cuas. C. WEIDEMANN 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


coefficient.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CHILD STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Tue scientist who studies children is some- 
times marked by an odd apology in manner, 
as though he were conscious of being a tres- 
passer and in danger of drawing down some 
public word of challenge or of disfavor. To 
parents, his apology carries the implicit prom- 
ise, “To be sure, I am looking at your children, 
but I’m not going to hurt them. In fact, you 
must believe that everything I am doing is for 
their real good, and for yours.” To scientists, 
his apology bends in a different direction, for 
he seems to feel the need of saying, “It is true 
that I am working with children, but my aims 
are not undignified; keep back your judgment 
a little longer, and it will soon become clear that 
my methods and my results belong to science.” 


We may expect that as child study develops 
out of the awkward age, it will become more 
absorbed in achievement and less introverted 
about its own purposes and status. This is as- 
sured partly by the present tendencies toward 
a division of labor; the tasks of the laboratory 
and of routine observation are being handled 
by specialists in data collection, while the con 
tacts with parents and the practical extension 
of results are cared for by teachers, social work 
ers and various intermediary executives. 

At the University of California, as is n 
doubt the case in other centers, our chief pres- 
ent effort is directed toward projects which in 
volve a dual cooperation, first with members of 
other science departments in the university, 
assisting in the guidance of data collection; and 
second with a very large group of parents, 
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S hay; teachers and physicians who provide essential 

ulnes field work. 

lhight For purposes of a general summary, it will 
T i. cimpler to review our program in terms of 





d pro. “elds of data collection,” rather than at 


- length in terms of the numerous specific 


research problems which are involved. 


dur Tue BerKELEY INFANT SURVEY 
[wo years ago, during the first months of 
nstitute, contacts were made with over one 
hundred physicians in the vicinity of Berkeley 
CE nd Oakland and with maternity hospitals in 
cities. Every third child born in the dis- 
was entered in our survey group, thus giv- 
representative sample of all local births. 
For each of a total of five hundred children, a 
set of schedules has been compiled containing 
lowing information: (a) The medical his- 
de- tory of the mother, with particular reference 


of to present and former pregnancies. Data were 
sug: furnished by physicians and from hospital ree- 
ne} ords. (b) A social inventory of the family, 
id providing a pieture of the family’s economic 
Is and cultural resources, standards of living, 
I- social interests and attitudes and the general 
edueational background. This was obtained by 
: social investigator on the institute staff. (c) 
\ developmental history of the child, beginning 
at the maternity hospital (where 90 per cent. 
of the births occur) and ineluding records of 
development, illness and _ general 
- regime, eollected periodically by a visiting 


nurse. 


physical 


In the present paper there is hardly space 

even to list the medical, psychological, social 

and eugenie problems upon which this material 
ean be focused. 


Tue Intensive Stupy or DEVELOPMENT 


For more intensive study, a group of sixty 
infants has been selected, with data collection 
by a pediatrist and a psychologist in the fol- 
owing additional schedules: (a) A short series 
of physieal measurements and functional tests, 
made at the hospital during the first few days 
after birth. (b) A monthly “mental test,” 
taken at the institute, together with three 
schedules of reflex tests and of physical and 
measurements. (c) A routine 


physiologieal 
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pediatric examination, with X-rays, and still 
and motion pictures employed to record specific 
phases of development. (d) Records of emo- 
tional responsiveness and of general reactivity 
made during the laboratory situation. (e) 
Data from observations in “free-play” situa- 
tions, at the institute and at the home. In con- 
nection with this and other items of the sched- 
ule, the lend 


eompiling a baby book, which is of suggestive 


mothers their cooperation in 
value to us and which provides for the family 
a valuable permanent record of development. 

By the spring of this year all these children 
will have had monthly records for at least their 
first thirteen or fourteen months, and will then 
come to the institute at less frequent intervals 
for a follow-up which will extend well into the 
school period, and, it is hoped, even into adult 
life. 

RESEARCH IN THE Hapir CLINIC 


Somewhat over three hundred of the children 
in the Berkeley survey are being included in a 
study by the staff of the institute habit clinic. 
As the children reach twenty-one months of 
age, they are brought to the institute for a 
series of examinations, including a habit in- 
ventory directed particularly toward the analy- 
sis of developmental problems. The total 
group is sectioned into an “experimental” and 
a “control” series on the basis of carefully 
matched pairs. The children in the experimen- 
tal series, during their entire preschool! period, 
will be carried through the regular guidance 
régime of the habit clinic, while the control 
group will remain without further attention 
except for a periodic reinventory. We believe 
that the usefulness of our training and adjust- 
ment procedures can be fairly accurately esti- 
mated by studying the development of these 
two groups; hitherto it has been difficult, on 
the basis of school or clinic data, to distinguish 
at all clearly between readjustment due to dif- 
ferential growth 
which is a normal 
maturing. 


educational measures and 


expression of intrinsic 
Tue Twin Survey 


The Berkeley survey has contact with many 
problems which require supplementary data 
from studies of older children. One of these is 
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the problem of the influence of birth order, 
which is being studied through a comparison of 
first and second children over a considerable 
range of age levels and with reference to 
various phases of personality. Another is the 
problem of hereditary factors in development, 
with especial reference to character traits other 
than those which have usually been included in 
studies of family resemblance. In this connee- 
tion, the investigation of twins has often ap- 
pealed to the psychologist and biologist as an 
inviting method of inquiry, particularly when 
it is possible to make a comparison of like- 
nesses in “identical” twins and in “same-sex 
fraternal” twins. Our present records include 
somewhat over one hundred pairs of each of 
these two types of twins. The older of these 
are being studied at schools and at home, while 
the preschool pairs are brought into the insti- 
tute for a cumulative series of observations. 
The belief is commonly held that identical twins 
have an origin in a single germ-cell and that 
any differences between them must be due to 
nurtural factors acting after fertilization: in 
embryonic and fetal life, at the time of birth 
or in the postnatal environment. Ordinary fra- 
ternal twins, however, differ not only by reason 
of environmental factors, but also because of 
the influence of a somewhat different hereditary 
make-up. Thus nature has provided us with 
an experimental group (the fraternal twins) in 
whom the influence of a certain variable (hered- 
ity) can be observed, while with a control group 
(the identical twins) this variable is held con- 
stant. Theoretically, such a control should be 
equally effective, whether we are investigating 
differences in intelligence, emotional stability, 
social responsiveness, nutritional status, sus- 
ceptibility to disease or any other definable trait 
which is of interest in connection with problems 
of child growth and welfare. 


RESEARCH IN THE Nursery SCHOOL 


In our nursery school, the program of re- 
search has involved several main fields, which 
of course overlap to a marked degree. (a) 
Studies bearing directly on the care and train- 
ing of young children. These are illustrated by 


an investigation of eating habits and food pref- 
erences, a study of daily variations in children’s 
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temperatures and a statistical analysis of fap. regu 
tors determining the oceurrence of colds. 

Studies by the medical department, such ,, 

those dealing with the development of posturp 

and with certain phases of skeletal growth a¢ been 
revealed by the X-ray. (c) Psychological styq- , 
ies, concerned with the emotional processes, the 

development of language, motor traits (such as 

right- and left-handedness) and menta! tes; lt 
abilities. In the attack upon these diverse is 
problems, our methods have ranged from diary 
observations to the more objective and inper- 
sonal techniques of the laboratory. An especial 
effort has been made to develop apparatus 
methods as a means of supplementing, rather 
than of replacing, the earlier and less ¢con- 
trolled processes of observation. 

The technique of the laboratory is often de 
seribed as artificial in its application to child 
study. In most of our situations, however, 
every effort is made to have the laboratory ex 
perience a natural and happy one. It 
unnatural (“controlled”) only in the sense that 
the environment is rather definitely known and 
described. The stimuli may include blocks (as 
in a mental test), bright-colored jackets (as in 
tests of motor facility in dressing), victrola ps 
records (as in a study of motor rhythm) or a 
series of mild emotional stimulations employed 
in our instrumental studies of emotion. The 
tasks to be performed are enjoyable, and the 
children are put at ease. That they do « 
themselves is evidenced by the fact that on 
occasions they run away from the play group 
to the laboratory; the appearance of a labora 
tory observer in the play yard is often a signal 
for requests to be taken in to “play a game.” 

In child study no single method is adequate 
for giving us a comprehensive picture of the 
individual. By combining methods, however, 
we may obtain a wide range of information 
about individual children or about subjects 
related to child life. Fitting together the items 
which are obtained from numerous sources, We 
attempt to evolve for each child a personality 


The letters to parents, sent out at the end of 
each semester, present a brief summary of the 
child’s personality as it has unfolded during 
the previous months in the nursery school 














yay 17, 1930] 


» The letters include a report upon 
»hysieal development, the mental test records 
fe interpretations of behavior observed in free 
»lay and under controlled conditions. We have 
he _ told that several grandparents “back East” 

copies of these letters as a substitute 
tion to grandchildren whom they have 


receive 


* seen. 
this necessarily brief account no mention 
made of research enterprises which 
beyond the nursery school and beyond 
scope of the main surveys. For the most 
nart. these have been conducted with the assis- 
tance of other divisions of the university, in- 
ne such widely separated departments as 
ry, household science, social economics, 
ation, visual instruction, psychology and 
‘iene. One of the outstanding aids to child 
on the coast is the attitude of the local 


s Det 
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school systems, which have shown an alert in- 
terest in research. A further important factor 
is the cooperation of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions and of parental study groups which have 
been promoted under the leadership of the state 
department of education. In one respect, how- 
ever, California is at some disadvantage: its 
remoteness from child study headquarters in 
other parts of the country has led to a natural 
difficulty in maintaining relationships and in 
securing a wide selection of research workers. 
This is a difficulty which we hope presently to 
overcome, partly through local training and 
perhaps to a greater extent through the devel- 
opment of closer and more continuous contacts 
with the East. 
Haroip E. Jones 
INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


STATE GRANTS TO BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue British Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
formed Lord Ceeil that he is prepared to ask 
Parliament to inerease by £250,000 a year for 
five years the annual vote of £1,550,000 towards 
the cost of maintaining the universities and col- 
eges. The announcement is made in corre- 
spondence issued for publication by the secre- 
to the treasury. 
Mr. Snowden wrote to Lord Cecil on Feb- 


ruary 28: 


When on November 29 I received the deputation 
which you introduced, consisting of representatives 
‘f all the universities and colleges in receipt of 
treasury grants, I was not in a position to do more 
than express in general terms my sympathy with 

cause of university education, and promise to 
give very careful consideration to the case so tem- 
perately and persuasively presented. Since then 
I have been able to review the matter more at 
leisure, in the light of my other commitments and 
with the assistance of a report which my academic 
advisers, the University Grants Committee, had 
submitted to me on the completion of their recent 
series of visits to all the university institutions 


concerned. The survey made by Sir William 


M’Cormick and his colleagues went far to bear 


out many of the claims which the deputation ad- 
vanced. 

It is, I hope, hardly necessary for me to assure 
you how fully I realize the invaluable part which 
the universities play in our national life, and the 
great and increasing extent to which they are 
serving the social and industrial progress of the 
people. But I have to weigh their claims with all 
the other obligations to which I find the national 
resources so deeply pledged at the present time of 
financial stress. 

The case put forward by the deputation included 
requests for increased annual grants, to meet ex- 
penditure on a large variety of objects, and for 
capital grants for buildings. It was admitted by 
one of the universities’ spokesmen that the govern- 
ment could only be asked to give capital grants 
for buildings in exceptional circumstances, and 
that in the main the universities must continue to 
look in this matter to other than government 
sources. It will, therefore, I trust, be no serious 
disappointment to you to learn that, beset as I am 
with a host of other claims, I can not undertake 
to provide special capital grants for building pur 
poses. The fine record, however, of benefactions 
received by the universities during the last four 
or five years encourages the hope that, during the 
coming quinquennium, private generosity may 
again prove not unequal to the task of supplying 
such new buildings as are judged to be indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of the universities. 
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The request for an increase in the annual grants 
has a much greater weight of argument behind it, 
though I should like to make it clear that the 
treasury can not be regarded as the sole source 
to which the universities must look for increased 
income, and that no effort should be spared to 
secure further support from local public bodies, 
industries and private individuals. The universi- 
ties are, I know, jealous of their freedom in the 
control and management of their own affairs. It 
would be contrary to their interests, as well as 
unsafe for the Exchequer, if they could rely upon 
the state to relieve them of their responsibility for 
adjusting expenditure to income, or if they were 
encouraged in the belief that they could count 
upon a large increase of grants on the occasion of 
every quinquennial review that may be held in the 
future. 

On the other hand, it is quite reasonable that 
the state should contribute in substantial measure 
to the cost of maintaining our universities and col- 
leges as active centers of education and research, 
and few, if any, items of public expenditure can be 
of clearer national value. I see that the annual 
vote for the quinquennium now about to close has 
stood at £1,550,00%. To this already large figure 
I am prepared to ask Parliament to add £250,000 
a year for the new quinquennium, in order that the 
recurrent grants to the various institutions may be 
still further increased as from the beginning of the 
academic year 1930-31. I trust that you will re- 
gard this considerable addition as an earnest of 
my desire to assist the work which is being done. 

The University Grants Committee will in due 
course be asked to consider with their usual care 
the needs of the various university institutions, in- 
eluding Oxford and Cambridge, and to recommend 
in what way the additional sum to be placed at 
their disposal may be most advantageously ap- 
portioned. 


Sir Charles Grant Robertson wrote to Mr. 
Snowden on March 12: 


Lord Cecil has just sent to me your letter to 
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himself of February 28 communicating 

cision on the subject of the deputation fr m 6 

universities of Great Britain, which you wer 2 

enough to receive in November. ~ 

Will you now allow me, on behalf of th 
sities represented in the deputation, to thank 
very sincerely for your action in this matter, wh 
will give great satisfaction to all the institut 
concerned? We were greatly encouraged by ; - 
sympathetic way in which you received us on : $.i 
deputation and allowed us to state at length th, 
case which we wished to submit to you. Both ¢} 
and since in the universities we fully realize { 
difficulties as regards public finance with whic! r 
you, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
fronted, and we therefore can appreciate a 
more, as a proof of your real interest in the cause 
of higher education, as represented by the w 
sities and university colleges, that at a ti 
difficult as at present you have felt able to i: Ander 
clude this additional grant; and, as I ventured 
explain at the deputation, we are more than co 
tent that the allocation of this additional grant 
should be placed unreservedly in the hands of the 
University Grants Committee, in which all the u 
versities have complete confidence. 

I note with great interest the observations w! 
you make with regard to assistance from pul 
funds, and though it would be affectation on my 
part to suggest that any university or university 
college is likely to be completely satisfied wit! 
whatever share of the additional grant it is likely 
to get, I can assure you that in all the universities 
we are fully sensible of the importance of encour 
aging in every way assistance from the local or 
other authorities of our respective areas, and als 
of stimulating so far as we can the generosity « 
individual benefactors; and in carrying this out 
we shall be encouraged by your recognition of 
‘the invaluable part which the universities play 
in our national life, and the great and increasing 
extent to which they are serving the social and in a 
dustrial progress of the people.’’ 


- 


REPORTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOOKS OF 1929! 


Since the publication of “Educational Books 
of 1929” in the December 28 issue of this maga- 


1 Prepared by the Teachers’ Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


zine, over a hundred new titles on educational 
subjects have appeared with a 1929 imprint 
date. The information concerning these titles 
has been discovered in educational magazines, 
the Education Index and the Cumulative Book Co 
Index. The publishers have not been requested 
to verify the details of this supplementary list. 
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Report of 


Department of Education. 


» of Elmore County Schools; School 
1927-1928. and 
s, No. 1.) 9-123 p. 

Birmingham. 
Educational 


( Research 
1929. 


Survey 
The Depart- 
Carter. Research; Sug- 
s and Sources of Data with Specific 
2nd ed. rev. 


ence to Administration. 


1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 


Physical Education Association. Re- 
f the Committee on the Curriculum of 
9 Institutions Preparing Teachers of 
| Education in the United States, 1929. 
The Association. $5.00. 

ee Kibbe, D. E. Field Prob- 
of Wisconsin Rural 74 p. 

of Public Instruction, Madison, 


and 
Teachers. 
Dept. 


Projects in Art for 
1929. Univ. Pub. Co. 


High 


Lin 


Glenn I. 
64 p. 
Neb. $.96. 
Robert L. Improvement of Reading in 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 65.) 
George Peabody College. 
{na M. Art for Children. 159 p. 
$4.00. 
, E. G. Research Studies in Commer- 
Education, IV. 
No. 


‘ublie Schools. 
1929 


1929. 


(Monographs in Educa- 

ist Series, 11.) 240 p. 1929. 

of Iowa. 

Character Education on a Prac- 
34 p. 1929. F. 

, Chieago, Ill. Gratis. 

Problems in Metal Work. 

Manual Arts Press. $2.50. 

t, Ella L. Temptations to Rightdoing. 311 
1929. Houghton Mifflin. 2.50. 

A Scientific Basis for Health In- 

(Publications in 

1929. Univ. 


Agness. 
Basis. E. Compton 


136 p. 


r, John, 


s, Laura. 
struction in Publie Schools. 
Educ. Vol. 2, No. 5.) 94 p. 
of Calif. Press. $1.25. 
urters, Jessie B. Bringing up Children. 
1929. Ohio State Univ. $.50. 
ce, F. Foundations of History-Teaching; a 
Critique for Teachers. 177 p. 1929. Ox- 
rd. $1.50. 

‘leveland, Ohio. Board of Education. The Ba- 
zaar as a School Activity; a Description of 
an Arithmetic Bazaar Held at Gordon School, 
Curriculum Center for Arithmetic. 128 p. 

The Board. $.50. 

George A. What is Christian Education? 
300 p. 1929. Seribner’s. $2.50. 
Cole, Robert D. The High School Teaching Popu- 


81 p. 


1929, 


ook, William A. 
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lation of North Dakota. 
North Dakota, Departmental 
13, No. 5.) 48 p. 1929. 
Commonwealth Fund. Division for 
Fund Activities in 
1929. The 


High School Teaching. 


(University of 
Vol. 


The University. 


Bulletin, 


Austria. 
Austria, 
Fund. $3.50. 
408 p. 
1929. C. A. Gregory & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cornell, Walter 8S. Health 
tion of School Children. 
$4.00. 
Crossf Maurice C. 


Commonwealth 
1923-29. 131 p. 


and Medical 
2nd rev. ed. F. A. 


Inspec 


Davis Co. 

Plan for Evaluating Teaching 

Yin Terms of Pupil Activities. 24 p. 1929. 

Ohio State Univ. 

The Child; 
Program to Accompany ‘‘The Young Child’’ 
by Bird T. Baldwin. 30 p. 1929. 
ican Library Assn. Gratis. 
Davis, Stanley, P. Social Control of the Mentally 
Deficient. 408 p. 1929. Crowell. $3.00. 
Denver, Colorado. Board of Education. Char 
acter Education in the Denver Public Schools. 
(Denver Public Schools, Monograph No. 14.) 
32 p. 1929. The Board. 

Dupre, James A. My Best Teachers; or, Prac 


Crum, Grace E. Preschool a Study 


Amer 


tical Lessons in Psychology and Philosophy. 

324 p. 1929. Meador Pub. Co. $3.50. 
Eason, Joshua L. Diagnostic Study of Technical 

Incorrectness in the Writing of Graduates of 

Tennessee County High Schools. (Cont. to 
Educ. No. 64.) 89 p. 1929. 
body College. 


George Pea 
Eaton, Theodore H. Principles in Making Voca- 
tional 
High School; Objectives, Procedure and Cri- 
( Vocational 


1929. 


Course of Study in Agriculture in 


Rev. ed. 
No. 


teria to be Observed. 
Education Bulletin, 
Govt. Printing Office. $.05. 

Edmondson, Edna H. Beautification 
Grounds. (Bulletin of 
Vol. 14, No. 9.) 32 p. 
Gratis. 

Edmonson, J. B., and Waldo, D. B. 
Standards; a Summary Presented at the Dis- 
trict Meetings of the Michigan Education 
Association, October, 1929. (Bulletin No. 
10.) 8 p. 1929. Mich. Educ, Assn., Wash- 
ington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

Farley, Albert A. The Psychology of Teaching: 
a Student’s Manual. 228 p. 1929. Banta. 
$1.60. 

Firth, Charles H. 
1724-1929. 


98.) 26 p. 


of School 
Division, 


Ind. 


Extension 
1929. Univ. 


Professional 


Modern Languages at Oxford, 
160 p. 1929. Oxford. $2.50. 
Foote, J. M. A State Equalizing Fund for Public 

Education (Bulletin No. 166.) 51 p. 1929. 
State Dept. of Educ., Baton Rouge, La. 
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Foote, J. M., and Griffith, P. H. Schools of La 
Salle Parish; Educational Survey Report. 
(Bulletin No. 155.) 97 p. 1929. Dept. of 
Educ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Georgia. Board for Vocational Education. Brief 
Statement Concerning the Request for State 
Funds to be Used in Developing and Main- 
taining Georgia’s State-wide Program of 
Vocational Education. 16 p. 1929. The 
Board, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gray, William 8., ed. The Junior College Cur- 

VY riculum. 269 p- 1929. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $2.00. 

Halsey, Henry R. Borrowing Money for the 
Publie Schools; a Study of Borrowing Prac- 
tices in the Administration of Public Schools 
in Florida. (Cont. to Edue. No. 368.) 
135 p. 1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Hamilton, Eric R. The Art of Interrogation; 
Studies in the Principles of Mental Tests 
and Examinations. 186 p. 1929. Harcourt. 
$2.75. 

Hanna, Paul R. Arithmetic Problem Solving; a 
Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Three 
Methods of Problem Solving. 68 p. 1929. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.00. 

Hendershot, Clarence. Status of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Michigan. 87 p. 1929. 
Edwards Bros. $1.00. 

Heron, Alexander R., and others. Report of the 
California Public School Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Salary Commission. 64 p. 1929. Calif. 
State Printing Office. 

Hillman, James E. Standards and Suggestions 
for Practice Teaching in the Senior Colleges 
of North Carolina. 15 p. 1929. State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Institute of International Education. Tenth An- 
nual Report of the Director. 10th Series, 
Bulletin No. 3.) 24 p. 1929. The Insti- 
tute. $.10. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
Occupations for College Women; a Bibliog- 
raphy. 290 p. 1929. The Institute, N. C. 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. $2.00. 

Jones, L. Project in Student Personnel Service 
Designed to Facilitate Each Student’s 
Achievement at the Level of His Ability. 
1929. Univ. of Iowa. $.75. 

Kempf, Grover A., and others. Special Study of 
Vision of School Children (Public Health 
Reprint, No. 1235.) 27 p. 1929. Govt. 
Printing Office. $.10. 

Kirkpatrick, John E. Foree and Freedom in 


Education. 128 p. 1929. Antioch Pre 

Gratis. . N 
Kitson, Harry D. How to Find the Right y 

tion. 212 p. 1929. Harper. $2.5 


Krus4, Samuel A. A Critical Analysis Pr | 
Yciples of Teaching as a Basic Course \ 
Teacher-training Curricula. (Cont. to } l 
No. 63.) 168 p. 1929. George Pea Nat 


College for Teachers. 

Leonard, Sterling A. The Doctrine of | 
fin English Usage, 1700-1800 (Un 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Lit - \ 
ture, No. 25.) 361 p. 1929. T! 
sity. $3.00. 

Lindeman, E. C., and Thurston, F. M. Pp : Nat 
for Parent Educators: Outlines 
Problems Confronting Leaders in Par 
cation. 94 p. 1929. National Cow Nat 
Parent Education. $.50. 

Linn, Henry H. Safeguarding Scl 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 387.) 197 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75 

Lowe, Boutelle E. International Edu 
Peace. 47 p. 1929. F. Weidner Printing & 
Pub. Co. $1.00. Nat 

Lubbock, Percy. Shades of Eton. 9-22 1929 
Scribner’s. $2.50. 

McGinnis, William C. School Administrat 

Supervisory Organizations in Cities of 2 
to 50,000 in Population. (Cont. to Educ. No 
392.) 109 p. 1929. Teachers College, ‘ 
lumbia. $1.50. 

Martin, Everett D. A Liberal Education 
1929. American Library Assn. $.25 

Michigan Education Association. Departn 
Elementary School Principals. Third Year 
book: Michigan Principal and his Se! 
178 p. 1929. The Association, Lansing 

Mitchell, Alice M. Children and Movies. 205 | 
1929. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Mitchell, Benjamin F. Study of a Systen 
Method of Teaching. (Cont. to Educ. \ 
61.) 105 p. 1929. George Peabody Colleg: 

Moffett, M’ledge. The Social Background and 
Activities of Teachers College Students 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 375.) 133 p. 1929 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Morgan, Alexander. Makers of Scottish Educa 
tion. 261 p. 1929. Longmans. $2.00 
Morgan, Barton, and Starrak, J. A., editors 
Nature and Purpose of Education. 32+ | 
1929. Collegiate Press, Iowa State College, 

Ames, Ia. $2.25. 

Mueller, Alfred D. Vocational and Socio-educa 
tional Survey of Graduates and Non-Gradu 
ates of Small High Schools of New England. 











Monographs, Vol. 6, 
1929. Clark Univ. 


G Psychology 
N { 313-395 _ p. 
$2.00. 

Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
Piano Classes in the Schools; Educational 
Value of Important New Movement. 31 p. 
1099. The Bureau, 45 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Nat Catholie Educational Association. Re- 
of the Proceedings and Addresses of 
nty-sixth Annual Meeting, Toledo, Ohio, 

1929. The Association. 
Association. Annual Report 
Education for a New 
The Association. $.25. 
Report of the 
1929. The 


842 p. 
Nat Education 
Secretary: 
45 p. 1929. 
Nat Edueation Association. 
g tive Commission. 13 p. 
ation. $.10. 

Nat Education Association. Department of 
Education. Activity 
30 p. 1929. The 


‘indergarten-Primary 
Curriculums at Work. 
ation, 25. 
Nat Edueation Association. Department of 
Official 
The Association. $1.00. 
National Edueation Association. Research Divi- 
School Revenues and New Methods of 
ition. (Studies in State Educational Ad- 
ministration, No. 2.) 30 p. 1929. The 
\ssociation, .25. 
National Edueation Association. Research Di- 
on. State School Legislation, 1929. 
State Educational Administra- 
60 p. 1929. The Associa- 


Superintendence. Report. 302 p. 


Studies in 
tion, No. 1.) 
n. $.25. 

National Safety Council. Seven Days for Safety. 
24 p. 1929. The Council. 

New York City. Board of Education. 
Committee. Report of Survey of Public 

hool System, City of New York, 1924. 
1929. The Board. 

Newcomb, Theodore M. The Consistency of Cer- 
tain Extrovert—introvert Behavior Patterns 
of Fifty-one Problem Boys. (Cont. to Educ. 
No. 382.) 123 p. 1929. Teachers College, 

$1.50. 

Frank L. Professional Education of 

Special Men Teachers of Physical Educa- 

(Cont. to Educ. No. 369.) 


Survey 


Columbia. 


Oktavee 
ALAVOC, 


+ 


ion in Prussia. 


112 p. 1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 
Osburn, Worth J. Corrective Arithmetic; for 


Teachers and Teacher-training 
Classes. Vol. 2. 285 p. 1929. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.80. 

Payne, James A. Self-supervisory Plan for a 
County School System. 84 p. 1929. The 


Supervisors, 


Author, Cynthiana, Ky. $1.00. 
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Perry, Armstrong. Radio in Education. 2nd ed. 


166 p. 1929. The Payne Fund. $1.00. 
Phillips, Frank M. Graphic View of Recent 
Trends in our Schools. 1929. Honghton 
Mifflin. Gratis. 
Phillips, Frank M. Statistics of City School 


Systems, 1927-28. (Bulletin 1929, No. 34.) 


193 p. 1929. U. S. Office of Educ. $.30. 

Priddle, Oamer D. Procedures in Developing 
Character Controls through Instruction. 
147 p. 1929. Univ. of Pa. 


(Bulletin 1929, 
Office of Edue. 
Quality of 
(Purdue Uni 


Proffitt, Maris M. 
No. 30.) 
Remmers, H. H. The 
Preparation Then and Now. 


General Shop. 
27 p. 1929. U.8. 


Freshman 


versity Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 2.) 35 p. 
1929. Purdue Univ. $.25. 
Rock, Robert T. A Critical Study of Current 


Practices in Ability (Catholic 
University of America, Educational Research 
Bulletins, Vol. 4, Nos. 5 and 6.) 132 p 
Catholic Educ. Press. $.70. 

Defects of School 
Health Studies No. 15. 
Office of Educ. $.10. 

The Literature of Amer 
(Bulletin 
Foundation for 


Grouping. 


Rogers, James F. Physical 
Children. (School 
29 p. 1929. U. 8S. 

Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. 
ican School and College Athletics. 
No. 24.) 1929. 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

Saelinger, Sister Mary Irmina. 
the Vocabulary Content of Twelve Series of 


Carnegie 


Evaluation of 


Primary Readers. (Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 7.) 52 p. 1929. 
Catholic Edue. Press. $.35. 

Schwegler, Raymond A. A Study of Introvert 


Extravert Responses to Certain Test Situa 


tions. (Cont. to Educ. No. 361.) 183 p. 
1929. Teachers College. $2.00. 
Scott, Adelin W. Comparative Study of Re 


sponses of Children of Different Nationali- 
ties and Environments on Intelligence and 


Achievement Tests. (Cont. to Edue. No. 
367.) 30 p. 1929. Teachers College, Co 
lumbia. $1.50. 


Shachtman, Joseph. Elements of English Related 
to the Judgment of Poetry in Grade Eleven. 


(Cont. to Educ. No. 373.) 51 p. 1929. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Shaw, Clifford R., and others. Delinquency 


Areas; a Study of the Geographic Distribu 
tion of School ‘rvants, Juvenile Delinquents 
and Adult Offenders in Chicago. (Behavior 
Research Fund monographs.) 214 p. 1929. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Shaw, Wilfred B. Alumni and Adult Education; 
an Introductory Survey. 117 p. 1929. 
American Assn. for Adult Educ. $.50. 
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Smith, Charles A. 
in School 


Some Relationships Existing 

Expenditures among Florida 
Counties. (Cont. to Educ. No. 352.) 54 p. 
1929. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Smithey, William R. ed. Secondary Education 

in Virginia, No. 5; the Unit Assignment. 

' (University of Virginia Record, Extension 
Series, Vol. 13, No. 8.) 115 p. 1929. Va. 
Commission for Research in Secondary Educ., 
Charlottesville. 

Spence, Lydia E. Baltimore, Maryland: A Type 
Study of a Community. 303 p. 1929. Nor- 
man, Remington. 

Frank R. Handbook of Indiana 
School Law. 224 p. 1929. Benton Review 
Shop, Fowler, Ind. $2.00. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W. 


Stephenson, 


On Examinations in 
History for Admission to College. (Scripps 
College Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 1.) 28 p. 1929. 
The College. 

Sturtevant, S. M., and Strang, R. M. Personnel 

VStudy of Deans of Girls in High Schools. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 393.) 157 p. 1929. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Taylor, Warner. National Survey of Conditions 
in Freshman English. (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bulletin No. 11.) 44 p. 
1929. Univ. of Wis. 

Texas. Department of Education. Laws, Rules 
and Regulations Governing State Teachers’ 
Certificates. (Vol. 5, No. 2.) 49 p. 1929. 
The Department, Austin. 

Texas. Department of Education. Public School 
Laws of the State of Texas, 1929. (Vol. 5, 
No. 10.) 134 p. 1929. The Department, 
Austin. 

Texas. Department of Education. Revised Text- 
book Regulations. (Vol. 5, No. 7.) 32 p. 
1929. The Department, Austin. 

Texas. Department of Education. Texas Mu- 
nicipal Junior Colleges. (Vol. 5, No. 5.) 
93 p. 1929. The Department, Austin. 

Turner, C. E. Curriculum Construction for 
Health Education. (Contribution from De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health, Vol. 
64, No. 104.) 11 p. 1929. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. 

Turner, Harvey L. Tentative Standards for the 
Distribution of Expenditures in County 
School Systems in the South. (Cont. to 
Educ. No. 52.) 81 p. 1929. George Pea- 
body College. $1.00. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Publications Avail- 
able September, 1929. 27 p. 1929. The 
Bureau. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Record of Current 
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Educational Publications, Comprising p,) 
cations Received by the Bureau of Educa: 
January—December, 1928. (Bulletin 
No. 24.) 128 p. 1929. The Bureay 

U. 8S. Bureau of Education. Report of th, 
missioner of Education for the Year | 
June 30, 1929. 50 p. 1929. The By, 

U. 8. Federal Board for Vocational! Edyeasi, 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the } 
Board for Vocational Education. 

1929. The Board. 

U. S. Office of Education. Record of 
Educational Publications, Comprising p, 
cations Received by the Office of Educa 
January-June, 1929. (Bulletin 1929. 
33.) 54 p. 1929. The Office. $.10. 

U. 8S. Office of Education. Statistics of (; 
School Systems, 1927-28. (Bulletin 
No. 34.) 1929. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Education. Statistics of P 
High Schools, 1927-1928. (Bulletin 
No. 35.) 136 p. 1929. The Office. $2 

Uniyersity of Colorado. Abstracts of Theses for 
VHigher Degrees, 1929. (University of | 
rado Studies, Vol. 29, No. 14.) 193 p- 
263 p. 1929. The University. $1.00. 

University of Pittsburgh. The Graduate Sch 
Abstracts of Dissertations for the Degree 
Doctor of Philosophy with an Appendix upon 
the Graduate Activities of the Universit; 
(Bulletin Vol. 26, No. 1.) 145 p. 1929 
The University. 

Upshall, C. C. Day Schools vs. Institutions for 
the Deaf. (Cont. to Educ. No. 389.) 104] 
1929. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Vanden Bergh, L. J. Public Schools vs. Delin 
quent Youth. 224 p. 1929. Clark Pub. © 

Waller, Jesse C. Tenure and Transiency 
Teachers in Kentucky. (Cont. to Edu 
No. 60.) 54 p. 1929. George Peal 
College. 

Waring, E. M., and Wilker, Marguerite. B: 
havior of Young Children. 121 p. 1929 
Scribner’s. $1.00. 

White, Robert H. Development of the Tennessee 
State Educational Organization, 1796-1929. 
289 p. 1929. George Peabody Colleg 
$3.00. 

Whitehouse, J. Howard. Creative Education at 
an English School. 167 p. 1929. Macmillan. 
$6.50. 

Whitley, Mary T. Study of the Primary Child 
186 p. 1929. Presbyterian Board. $.9\. 
Who’s Who in American Education, 1929-3). 
1929. R. C. Cook Co., 296 Broadway, N. Y. 

$10. 
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wikes, F. A. York, G. M., and Terrill, C. J. Woody, Clifford. Results of the May Testing 
mentary Training for Business. Rev. ed. Programs in the Elementary and High 

1929. Ronald Press. Schools of Michigan, 1929. (Bureau of 

Willard, John D. Preliminary Inquiry into Rural Educational Reference and Research Bul- 


\dult Education. 27 p. 1929. American 
Assn. for Adult Educ. 
Winter, Frank H. Educating for Two Worlds. 
— 1929. Inland Publisher, 739 Portage 
South Bend, Ind. $1.50. 
Thomas H. Logical Arrangement of 
Ol School Laws. 4th ed. 119 p. 1929. 
Southern Classical Press, 1293 W. First Ave., 
nbus, Ohio. $.75. 


, 


letin, No. 126.) 49 p- 1929. School of 
Educ., Univ. of Michigan., Ann Arbor. 

Wright, A. D., and Gardner, G. E. Hall’s Lee- 
tures on School Keeping. 192 p. 1929. 
The Dartmouth Press. $2.00. 

Yake}, Ralph. The Legal Control of the Ad 
Aninistration of Public School Expenditures. 
" (Cont. to Educ. No. 388.) 174 p. 1929. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 
On April 18 and 19, a conference on the 
hing of undergraduate courses in the social 
ences was held at Northwestern University. 
One hundred and thirty-one instructors in eco- 
history, philosophy, political science, 
ps) gy, sociology and anthropology were in 
attendance, representing fifty-six colleges in the 
Middle West. 
irst general session, on the morning of 
e eighteenth, was devoted to a consideration 
general orientation course in the social 
Professor Charles W. Coulter, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, presided, and the 
discussion was initiated by him; by 
Professor Lynn E. Garwood, of Coe College; 
Professor Ferguson R. Ormes, of Wabash Col- 
ege, and Dr. George J. Cady, of Northwestern 
University. 

In the afternoon the conference met in five 
round-tables to discuss the introductory course 
n each of the social sciences. The questions to 
which particular attention was directed were 
1) What should the introductory course be? 

2) What should it contain? (3) What is the 
best method of teaching it? In the economics 
round-table, the presiding officer was Professor 
Edwin 8. Todd, of Miami University, and the 
discussion was opened by Professor Jesse S. 
Robinson, of Carleton College; Professor James 
A. Estey, of Purdue University, and Professor 
Herman J. Stratton, of Illinois College. In 
the history section the presiding officer was 
Professor Paul L. Haworth, of Butler College, 
and the diseussion was opened by Professor H. 


Clifford Fox, of the University of Dubuque; 
Professor Arthur H. Hirsch, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University; Professor Louis B. Schmidt, of 
Iowa State College, and Professor Albert A. 
Trever, of Lawrence College. The departments 
of philosophy and psychology joined in a 
round-table over which Professor Martin L. 
Reymert, of Wittenberg College, presided. 
Papers were presented by Professor Ralph E. 
Browns, of Illinois Wesleyan College; Profes- 
sor T. E. Carter, of Albion College; Professor 
J. E. Evans, of Iowa State College, and Pro- 
fessor O. N. deWeerdt, of Beloit College. In 
the political science round-table Professor Karl 
F’. Geiser, of Oberlin College, was the presiding 
officer, and the discussion was led by Professor 
O. Garfield Jones, of the University of the City 
of Toledo; Professor Jay J. Sherman, of the 
College of the City of Detroit, and Professor 
Florence E. Janson, of Rockford College. In 
the sociology round-table the presiding officer 
was Professor Newell L. Sims, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and the speakers were Professor K. H. 
Shideler, of Franklin College, and Professor 
Harry B. Sell, of Reed College. 

The members of the conference were the 
guests of Northwestern University at a dinner 
in the evening, at which Dean James A. James 
presided and Dr. Alvin S. Johnson spoke on the 
making of the new Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

The session on the morning of the nineteenth 
was held in Lincoln Hall in the Law Building 
on the McKinlock Campus. The subject for 
discussion was: “What Constitutes a Minimum 


College Program in the Social Sciences?” Pro- 
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fessor John A. Lapp, of Marquette University, 
was the presiding officer, and opening addresses 
were made by Professor Waldo F. Mitchell, of 
DePauw University; Professor A. W. New- 
combe, of Knox College; Professor John H. 
Farley, of Lawrence College; Professor Howard 
White, of Miami University; Professor Delton 
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Howard, of Northwestern University, and Pp. 
fessor E. H. Shideler, of Franklin Collece 
The committee in charge of arrangemoer 
consisted of the following members 
faculty of Northwestern University: A. p 
Ellingwood (chairman), J. W. Bell, |. J Cox, 
Franklin Fearing, E. L. Schaub and A. J. Togg 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CONCERNING COLLEGE GRADES 
Do men at coeducational universities receive 
higher grades than the women students? Do 


2 grade points for each credit hour of B (a5 
through 92) 

1 grade point for each credit hour of ( (77 
through 84) 


Ma‘ 




















Grade points are awarded thus: 


3 grade points for each credit hour of A (93 
through 100) 


point averages of the various groups of stu- 
dents are shown on Table III. Rather definite 
relationships among the various groupings 4) 


the members of fraternities and sororities get ; he eX} 
: 0 grade point for each credit hour of Dp ote 
lower grades than the students outside of these through 76) wing 
social organizations? Do the students who live j grade point subtracted for each credit hour of 
in university dormitories rate higher or lower condition (60 through 69) de 
scholastically than those who live in rooming 2 grade points subtracted for each credit hour of 
houses and sorority or fraternity houses? Such fail (0 through 59) ir p 
questions are being asked wherever the prob- er 
lems of college education are discussed. A rating of 3 means an average of excellent, ve 
This study, based on the grades of the under- 4% rating of 2 shows an average of good, a rating tude 
graduate student body at the University of of 1 an average of fair, a rating below 1 means 2 
Wisconsin and extending over a period of eight an average below fair and a minus « rank 
semesters, furnishes tentative answers to these means an average below passing. 
questions and reveals other significant informa- The number of students whose averages 
tion concerning college grades. Data for the used in this study for each semester is shown 
study were obtained from the records in the by Table I. The classification of these students 
TABLE I 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHOSE AVERAGES WERE USED IN THIS STUDY 
First Second First Second First Second First Second 
semester semester semester semester semester semester semester semester 
1925-26 1925-26 1926-27 1926-27 1927-28 1927-28 1928-29 1928-29 
Letters and Science 4746 5731 5025 5055 5783 5329 5753 5487 Al st 
Agric. and Home Ec. 440 468 452 498 568 557 520 512 A 
Engineering 826 749 947 775 891 799 870 831 All w 
Law 203 208 210 249 291 277 339 319 Men i 
Mi 
eS aS Knees a Non 
offices of the university registrar, the various according to the colleges within the university Mer 
deans and the university statistician. As the is shown on Table II. From these tables it may Wome 
University of Wisconsin uses the grade point be seen that a total of over 55,550 student wenn 
system, the scholarship averages listed in this averages were used. : ie 
study are based on grade points. Each stu- The averages of the individual students were here 
dent’s average was obtained by dividing his grouped in a number of ways, and the group Lette 
grade points by the number of his credit hours. averages determined. The scholastic grade Engi 
Law 
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Ma 
TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

First Second First Second First Second First Second a 

ication ..mester semester semester semester semester semester semester semester money 
fstudents 4995 96 1925-26 1926-27 1926-27 1927-28 1927-28 1928-29 1928-29 — 
semesters 

1933 1615 2290 1874 2443 1919 2310 2126 16,510 

e 1672 1576 1711 1724 2123 1861 2087 1967 14,721 
- 1389 1571 1441 1570 1617 1722 1730 1697 2,737 

R 1221 2394 1192 1409 1350 1460 1355 1359 11,740 
i] 6215 7156 6634 6577 7533 6962 7482 7149 55,708 
near on this tabulation. The relationships may classroom. A sorority at the University of 
be expressed and partly explained in the fol- Wisconsin is a selective group; a satisfactory 


wing manner. 

‘he scholastie average of women stu- 
significantly higher than that of the 
ents during every semester of the four- 
riod. The lowest average received by 
\ p of women students is consistently 
wove the highest average of any group of men 


T 
i 
A 


Women who are members of sororities 
nsiderably above women who are not 
with sororities. This fact is a con- 
ntradiction to the prevalent idea that 
is entirely social and takes stu- 
from studies and the 


sorority ite 
I ’ L 





grade point average, in most cases about 1.3 
for the preceding semester, is required of a 
girl before she may be initiated into a sorority. 
Sinee a comparative scholastic rating of sorori- 
ties is published each semester, the competition 
among the various sororities is a stimulus for 
the active members of each group to aim for 
high grades. 

Women in professional sororities rank higher 
than women in social sororities. This is because 
the professional groups maintain higher stand 
ards for initiation than the social sororities and 
because a serious professional interest is funda- 
mental in the professional sororities. 


attention away 
> 
TABLE III 
GRADE PoInT AVERAGES OF VARIOUS GroUPS oF STUDENTS 

First Second First Second First Second First Second 

semester semester semester semester semester semester semester semester 

1925-26 1925-26 1926-27 1926-27 1927-28 1927-28 1928-29 1928-29 
All students 1.322 1.415 275 1.433 1.255 1.397 1.340 1.395 
All mer 1.170 1.309 1.159 1.313 1,122 1.280 1.193 1.290 
All w n 1.474 1.591 1.487 1.615 1.468 1.580 1.586 1.580 
Men in social frat. 1.206 1.327 1.251 1.363 1.168 1.272 1.219 1.307 
Men in prof. frat. 1,424 1.516 1.348 1.511 1.302 1.378 1.386 1.473 
Non-frat. men 1.187 1.337 1.153 1.303 1.142 1.307 1.225 1.291 
Men in dormitories 1.113 1.312 1.362 1.387 1.305 1.380 
Yomen in social sor. 1.637 1.700 1.650 1.732 1.680 1.72 1.683 1.706 
Women in prof. sor. 1.716 1.789 1.841 1.905 1.736 1.780 1.843 1.923 
Non-sorority women 1.462 1.605 1.431 1.576 1.408 1.540 1.582 1.590 
Women in dorm. 1.568 1.625 1.554 1.608 1.478 1.593 1.675 1.752 
Agriculture 1.376 1.496 1.333 1.479 1.436 1.451 1.475 1.501 
Letters and Science 1.295 1.453 1,308 1.463 1.271 1.434 1.354 1.431 
Engineering 1255 1.270 1.184 1347 1.17 1.318 1.189 1.263 
Law 986 990 77 889 778 720 ©=—-:1.296 857 
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sorority women, 
This 


fact may be explained in much the same way 


(3) Fraternity like 
rank higher than non-fraternity members. 


men, 


that the ranking of sorority women over non- 
sorority women is explained. Another factor, 
however, undoubtedly enters into the question 
of fraternity grades—any fraternity that does 
not receive an average of 1.0 at the end of a 
If the 


group does not come up to this required average 


semester is placed upon probation. 
in the following semester, social privileges are 
taken away from the chapter. Continued fail- 
ure of any group to measure up to the standard 
of 1.0 will cause the fraternity to be disbanded. 
This means that fraternities are forced to seek 
an average of at least 1.0, and this, added to the 
pride in good scholarship that some groups 
have developed, and the spirit of competition, 
keeps the fraternity average above that of non- 
fraternity men. 

As is the case with sororities, it will be noted 
that professional fraternities rate higher than 
social fraternities. 

(4) Men and women who live in the dormi- 
tories which are under the jurisdiction of uni- 
versity officials receive lower grades than men 
and women who are fraternity and sorority 
members and, for the most part, live in houses 
maintained by these student groups. Many 
factors must be considered in viewing this. 
The dormitories are not housing a selective 
group in the sense that fraternities and sorori- 
ties are, that is, membership in a sorority or 
fraternity is based on a grade point average or 
standard while residence in a dormitory is not. 
It is likely that many students who tend to do 
unsatisfactory work are conscious of their 
weakness and choose to live in dormitories be- 
eause they feel that the atmosphere will be a 

benefit to their work; the result is that their 
* poor grades pull down the dormitory average. 
The dormitory average is undoubtedly influ- 
enced, too, by the fact that the dormitories 
house such a large number of freshmen, many 
of whom are not going to prove able to do 
satisfactory college work and many more of 
whom are not yet adjusted to the life on a 
university campus. The spirit of competition 
that is a strong stimulus among sororities and 
fraternities probably does not play such a 
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strong part in the grades of the , 


lormitory 
residents. Since there are several times pe 
many students in every dormitory as there are 
in any sorority or fraternity, it is very possible 
that there is more distraction in the dormi- 
tories and that this tends to lower the grade 
average. 

(5) There is a marked tendency for the 
grades of every group to be higher in the gee. 
ond semester of each year than they were in the 
first semester. That students who do unsatis. 
factory work are dropped or voluntarily with. 
draw before the second semester is only one of 
the factors that produce this condition. [t 
seems only reasonable to expect that a student 
loses considerable time during the first semester 
in becoming oriented or acclimated to the school 
situation after a vacation period and would, 
therefore, tend to get lower grades during this 
It must also be remembered that 


many courses extend over both semesters, and 


semester. 


in such courses the chances of getting a good 
grade the second semester should be a little 
better than in the first semester since the stu- 
dent has learned to know the instructor and 
his technique. 

(6) Certain very definite relationships be- 
tween the scholastic averages earned by students 
in the various colleges—agriculture, letters and 
science, engineering and law—are also shown on 
Table III. It is dangerous and unwise, how- 
ever, to draw conclusions from these relation- 
ships, as there is no way, at present, to deter- 
mine whether grading standards and scholastie 
standards in the various colleges are com- 
parable. 

(7) It is significant that the scholastic rela- 
tionships between the various groups are ¢con- 
stant throughout the eight semesters that have 
been here considered. From this we may con- 
elude that the findings of this study are & 
reliable presentation of facts concerning grades 
at one coeducational university. 

Ruts Brrns 
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Bocen, Boris D., and ALFrep SecaL. Borna Jew. 


Pp. 361. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Warp, WINIFRED. Creative Dramatics for the 
Upper Grades and Junior High School. Pp. 
xiv+304, Illustrated. Appleton. $2.2 
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